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Special Announcement for 1962. .. x, 


words, no pictures, no cute little tune can give you the whole great story of the 1962 
Buick Special. You must get behind the wheel, drive the car, then listen to your head 
and your heart—that’s the story. Meanwhile, here are some facts: 1. There’s a new 
Buick Special convertible for 1962, as dashing and sprightly a car as you ever saw. 
2. For ’62 the Buick Special brings you a great new exclusive—the new V-6 engine. Per- 
fect mating of the vim and vigor of V-design with the economy of a six. Great running 
mate for the famous Buick Special aluminum V-8. 3. Your choice of Dual-Path automatic 
transmission or a new 4-speed “‘stick shift’’ synchromesh* +. New trims, new colors, eight 
new models to choose from—every ove a Buick through and through. 5. The lilt of Skylark 


styling, inspired by Buick’s great sports-minded fun car. Do something Special for your- 


self: Drive America’s happy-medium size car— Buick Special 62 





*Optional at extra cost 








LIBERTY MUTUAL 


the company that stands by you 


“ 


ACCIDENTS LIKE THIS ARE CAUSED BY IMPATIENT “‘IF-ONLY”’ 
DRIVERS. They set off chain reactions to bring grief and 
loss to many. If you’re a victim — and a Liberty Mutual 
policyholder here’s how the company stands by you. 
g@ Liberty claimsmen career men with the company — 
take photographs and measure skid marks at the accident 
scene. Whenever possible, they appraise the damage to all 


cars, check for mechanical defects in the car or cars that 








breadth of America. They obtain 


be scattered across the 
reports from repair shops and police, from doctors and 
hospitals. They check loss of wages. They produce all this 
and more for the attorney to work with in defending 
you. @ If the case goes against you, Liberty pays court 
costs, legal fees and any judgment up to the limit of your 
policy. g@ Liberty Mutual is a direct-dealing, mutual com- 


pany with facilities to handle complicated cases like this 





hit yours: poor brakes, bald tires, faulty wipers. They lo- in stride. Look us up. We have been insuring ge 
cate and interview evewitnesses, even though thesc may careful drivers at low cost for over 40 years ( 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
TIME TIME lished weekly by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, I. Second class postage paid at Chicago, It Volume LXXVIN 1 
September 29, 1961 and onal mailing offices, U.S. subscription $7.00 a year, This issue published in National and Separate editions. Additional 
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eparate editions numbered or allowed for as follows: Eastern E1-£14, Central C1-C 


Number 13 





|, Western W1-W6, Southern $1-S2 
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Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 








“Qualifying prospects by Long Distance doubled our sales” 


says S. J. McLagan, sales promotion manager, 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp., Whippany, N. J. 


“We recently tried Long Distance for sifting out 
prospects for our gas dryers,” reports Mr. McLagan. 
“These phone calls made it possible for our salesmen 
to cover a wider area and set up more productive 
demonstrations. 

“We averaged one order for every four demonstra- 
tions. This doubled our past sales record. And profits 
went right up with sales.” 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for allit’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
Whippany, N.J. to Boston . . . . = 80¢ 
St. Louis to Chicago cum a«cae ‘BOS 
Dallas to New Orleans 2 tel ee iw ve SEED 
Milwaukee to Philadelphia . . . . $1.45 
San Francisco to Detroit ; $2.10 
These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax 








LETTERS 





A Sculptor for Peace 
Sir 

As though I had lost a dear and personal 
friend, | wept bitter tears of sorrow and re- 
gret at the news of the death of a great and 
good man, a true and courageous gentleman, 
Dag Hammarskjold. He belonged not to his 
native land alone but to all the free world 

Then, because I could think of no other 
way in which to honor such a great man, I 
flew our country’s flag at hali-mast 

Mrs. LItt1an MALMBORG 

Cranston, R.I 


Sir 

Dag Hammarskjold was killed in the serv- 
ice of the world and working for world 
peace. Others will express their sorrow better 
than I, but I must express myself 

Dag Hammarskjold has been attacked by 
persons and by governments of the 
world, In spite of this, none of his effective 
ness was lost by it, and in reality, he came 
out stronger 

Peace has lost a tireless worker, and 
therefore in recognition of his valuable con 
tribution to this cause, I nominate Dag 
Hammarskjold as Time's Man of the Year 

GEORGIA BLANCHARD 

Clarion State College 
Clarion, Pa 


some 


most 


Sir 
Never before has news of international 
import had such an emotional impact upon 


me. The U.S. and the Soviet Union, whether 
they like it or not, are up to their horns in 
pure power politics. Hammarskjold was the 
one person who gave the “uncommitted” 


nations a way to keep out of East v. West 
affairs and stay in one picce—literally 

Don E. EYLEs 
Boston University 
Boston 


Sir 
Mankind 
such a man 


dare not forget the nobility of 


EUGENE B. THALHEIMER 
Albany, N.Y 


Sir 

A sculptor should start immediately on the 
Dag Hammarskjold Monument to Peace. It 
belongs directly in front of the U.N. Secre 
tariat Building in New York, and it should 
always stand alone 





ANDREW COWANS 
Montreal 


J.D. & The Fat Ladies 


Sir 

Thank you very much for your excellent 
cover story on J. D. Salinger |Sept. 15]. He 
speaks to me as no other author has ever 
done, perhaps because, by some very com- 
plicated snares, he has captured the very 
essence of my gencration 

Please, J. D., get the typewriter out and 


feed this monkey on my back 
WixuiaM S. McDANIEL 


Cincinnati 





Sir 

Yes indeed, let our child study the 
great American classic, The Catcher in the 
Rye and learn, before their formative days 


are done, that all is vomity, and that man’s 
spirit floats no higher down the byways of 
life’s sewers than the rest of the garbage he 
so brilliantly produces 





R. BARBOUR 
Billerica, Mass. 
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Sir 
Time is to be commended for in 
times writing about a man who writes 


these 
ibout 


Man—with hope! Congratulations to Jack 
Skow, three years my senior, for writing 
well—not on the man, but on his work 


If I had millions, I would bid on Russell 
Hoban’s drawing of Zooey. Thanks for writ 
ing a story on the best Buddy all us Fat 
Ladies ever had 

STUART HORNER 
Pittsburgh 


Sir 

On behalf of those of us who identify 
terribly personally with the Glass family, I 
am very sorry Mr. Hoban attempted to pic 
ture Franny, Zooey and Bessie. Not that he 
isn't talented and able—it's only that we who 
by some cruel trick of fate were not born 
into the Glass family, know exactly what 


they all look like, just as we know what our 
brothers, husbands and sons look like 
Nevertheless, let Mr. Hoban remain a 
member in good standing of the 
He did his best 
Juie R. BRICKLEY 


neoglassi 
cists 
Milwaukee, Wis 
ou 

Three when I met Holden Caul 
field, we were both 16, and it was the after 
noon before my first day of college. His 
restlessness was my restlessness; his bravado, 
my bravado; his confusion, my confusion. I 


years ago, 


realized then that I was neither unique nor 
alone in my feelings 
In a few days I commence my senior yeat 


but not before reading The Catcher in the 
Rye for the fourth time. It’s sort of a 
booster shot 


Joan Fisk 
Brooklyn 


be) ts 

Mr. Jack Skow is to be highly commend 
ed, on the whole, for a job admirably well 
done despite the unfortunate misnomer of 
scatologer” in Holden Caul 
field. The kid practically tells you that he's 
talking to you like you were some goddam 
long-lost buddy or something, and naturally 
he’s not to sound like he was talking 


to those 
Exit WoLr 
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lowa State University 


Ames, lowa 
Sir 

I looked forward to reading with some 
interest your profile on J. D. Salinger, who 
along with Wilfredo Cot was my room 
mate for a time at Valley Forge Military 
Academy 

After reading the profile, I noted that it 
took a team of three to perform this task 
This might be a case where too many cooks 


spoiled the broth 

I regret to say that these well-meaning 
gentlemen have written about as cluttered a 
profile as I have read 

I have a hunch that my former room 
mate, after reading this epic on himself, must 
have exclaimed loud and clear: “My God.” 

Rospert L. Gross 





Albuquerque 


Sir 
Congratulations on an outstanding ar- 
ticle on America’s finest living author. J. D 


Salinger has done more to influence the 
minds and literary contributions of the 
youth of our world than any other single 
individual. He is a religion 

1 don't blame him for living a secluded 


What do they 
have in common? 
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These two very different types of 
people have one thing in common: 
both recognize the importance of 
using the best motor oil to insure 
the best engine performance and 
lowest maintenance costs. That's 
why both insist on WoLF’s HEapb— 
the uncommon motor oil. WOLF’s 
HEAap is Tri-Ex refined three extra 
steps for superior performance; 
scientifically fortified for complete 
engine protection. Its use means 
fewer repairs, less oil added be- 
tween regular changes. If you're 
particular about car care, always 
insist on Wotr’s Heap — 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania. 





WOLF'S HEAD OIL REFINING CO. 


OIL CITY, PA. 
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The hallmark of every suit in the GGG 
Classic Trends group is its made-for-you 
appearance. This two-button innovation 
offers the greater show of shirt linen, 
broadens the chest. The jacket falls in 
smooth, slimming lines, Interested in 
expressing your individuality? GG 
Send out a command for GGG. 


oklet and name of ne 
m. P. Gold 






For free style b 
store, wr \ 
East 14th Stre 
Jackson Blvd 








NATION’S 
LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 





1 
pays you Ai on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 419% cur- 
rent annual rate «+ World-wide savings service for 
170,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 76 foreign countries + Same, sound manage- 
ment policies since 1925 + $40,000,000 reserves 
tesources over $650,000,000 « counts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. « Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 in 3 fully insured $10,000 
accounts (2 individual and | joint) « Funds received 
by 10th, earn from lat « We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting feature: 





















tru | 

3 Calitornia Federal Savings & Loan Assn. ! 

. Bor 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles $4, Calif, 1 

Please send free ''The California Story" and 

Cal Fed MAIL- SAVER © !0 } 
| Name 
Address ] 
| City. Zone State | 
| CD Funds enctosed in amount of $ ! 
a SE eee 
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life. Why should a man of his intelligence be 
bothered by the chattering phonies that 
dominate the American reading public? 


W. J. McTaccart 





Buckhannon, W. Va 
Head Count 


Sir 

In discussing the problems of Alabama in 
redistricting |Sept. 15], you mentioned that 
state’s “decreasing” population. Actually, the 
problem of Alabama, and of most of the 
states with similar situations, is not that 
they lost population, but that their rate of 
gain was not as high as that of the whole 

nation 
Alabama, for example, gained over 200,000 
people in the past decade, but the state's 
rate of increase was just under as com- 
pared with a national rate of 18 
RicHarp M.ScAMMON 
Director 





Bureau of the Census 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C 


Cry for Help 
Sir 
One reads of the horrible, indifferent, hei- 
nous crimes of U.S. teen-agers today—ap- 
palling! But, then, one goes on to read the 
rest of your magazine about their glorious 
elders, and the teen-agers are absolved of 
guilt. Their so-called “crimes” are the most 
harmless pranks compared to those who 
would wield tanks, H-bombs and death for 
millions, Please, somebody right the world 
and above all don't blame the young 
whom we have created in our own image. 
Joun D. Sepest 
San Francisco 


Sir 

Your article on “Youth” [Sept. 15] should 
be a sad reminder to many parents that we 
have not provided the right standards for 
our children 

Today's parents have greatly rebelled 
against the changing times, and the demands 
of these times have led many of us to love 
any cause outside the home better than our 
own 

The parents are becoming the national 
malady, and the actions of our children a 
result of our restlessness. Their violence is 
a yell for help! 

Roperta C. Myers 

Convent, NJ 
Sir 

As a summer resident of Lake George, who 
would probably have been involved in the 
riot had it happened five years ago, let me 
give you a reason for it: Lake George’s set- 
ting is so striking that it could be the most 
beautiful resort in the country. Yet for years 
the local greedy property owners have built 
every conceivable kind of cheap, tourist-trap 
nightclub, alligator farm, phe oldtime vil 
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lage, souvenir stand—and dozens of bars 
The place is now so trashy that it could at- 
tract only trashy people, and it does 

PETER B. WEBER 
New York City 


Corporations 
Sir 
Re Tine, Sept. 15, listing Atlantic Refining 
Co. among five companies in which Floyd 
Odlum’s Atlas Corp, was involved in “buy- 
ing, revitalizing and selling.” The facts are 
Atlas Corp. never owned more than 7% of 
Atlantic common, and no other Atlantic 
securities. In 1952 and 1954 Atlas sold all 
but a very small fraction of its interest and 
has held no stock since March 1956. No 
Auas Corp. representative ever had a voice 
in Atlantic’s management 
HENDERSON SUPPLEE JR. 
President 





The Atlantic Refining Co 

Philadelphia 

> Time unwittingly included Atlantic on the 
basis of erroneous information, is glad to 
correct the record.—Ep 


World Without Shadows 
Sir 

I found it very refreshing to see a small 
island of beauty among the threatening, 
depressing and sarcastic pages of your mag- 
azine. I'm referring to the wonderful re- 
productions of Chinese art [Sept. 15] 

MIKE KINCH 








Beaverton, Ore. 


Sir 

The reason one never sees a shadow in a 
Chinese painting is that in order to have a 
shadow you must have the sun. The sun 
moves, suggesting the passing of time, which 
in turn suggests that the onlooker is growing 
older. Since it would be most impolite for 
the artist to make any such suggestion, he 
just leaves out the shadows. 

LIONEL TOMPKINS 





Chicago 
Sir 

My appetite for Oriental art is insatiable, 
and my appreciation for it infinite; there- 
fore, your reproductions by Chinese artists 
had me ecstatic with glee. This mere smatter- 
ing of Far Eastern art will compel many a 
Westerner to admire these delicately beauti 
ful chefs d'oeuvre 

R. L. Cowser, Jr. 

Houston 


Ham Spread 
SIR 
IN REFERENCE TO YOUR REVIEW “KING OF 
THE ROARING TWENTIES” [Sept. 22], THANK You 
POR BEING SO KIND TO ME. YOUR PAL, 
SMOKED HAM MICKEY ROONEY 
LUS ANGELES 
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There are two breeds 
of cigarette smokers: 
people who smoke for 
pleasure, people who 
smoke just from habit. 





which are you? 





Ir you smoke for pleasure, each and every ciga- 
rette is a completely satisfying experience and 
not just a habit ... no more than laughing is a 
habit, or gazing at a rippling brook or sniffing 
new-mown hay. 

Habit is something you do when pleasure has 
gone and this is surely not the way to smoke. 


Quite possibly you will find the pleasure and 
satisfaction you seek in a Chesterfield. Millions 
of people have. 


For here in one cigarette is the full flavor, the 
true taste of twenty-one vintage tobaccos grown 
mild in the fields, aged mild in the cask, blended 
mild in the making. 


The end result is tobacco too mild to filter, 
pleasure too good to miss. 
FROM GROWING—UNTIL BLENDING— 
THREE LONG YEARS 
All summer long the Burley, Bright, Maryland 
and Turkish tobaccos that together make a 
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Chesterfield have been ripened in the sun. The 
best of these choice leaves has been purchased 
at top auction prices by Chesterfield men buy- 
ing direct, not through agents. And now, this 
costly golden harvest has begun its long sleep, 
aging slowly in Chesterfield’s vast warehouses. 


Packed into thousand-pound wooden casks, 
twenty-one of the world’s richest, rarest tobac- 
cos mature for three years, growing milder, 
mellower, more satisfying day by day until the 
time they are blended. 


THE BLENDING OF CHESTERFIELD 
IS LESS SCIENCE THAN ART 


Science does not dictate that twenty-one great 
tobacecos—no more, no less—will create the 
special lift, the good feeling, the refreshing taste 
that is Chesterfield. The blending of these tobac- 
cos from the Virginias, the Carolinas, Florida, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana 
and distant Greece and Turkey is a natural art, 
a traditional skill with Chesterfield men. Their 
taste tells them which tobaccos and how many 
will give you maximum smoking satisfaction and 
mildness. And their manufacturing knowledge 
guarantees the same perfect blend pack after 
pack, carton after carton, always. 

If you smoke either regular Chesterfields or 
Chesterfield Kings, you know the unique re- 
wards of a cigarette grown mild, aged mild, 
blended mild—not filtered mild. More flavor— 
more pleasure get home to you in the satisfying 
goodness of Chesterfield. 

Your smoking pleasure is long and true and 
filter-free. 

Is it any wonder that people who smoke for 
pleasure and not just from habit so often say 
about Chesterfield —“THEY SATISFY” 


Whenever you pass through Durham, North Carolina or 
Richmond, Virginia, you are always welcome to visit the 
Chesterfield manufacturing plants to see how these quality 
cigarettes are made. 
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21 GREAT TOBACCOS MAKE 20 WONDERFUL SMOKES! 
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and RCA VICTOR invite you to choose 
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from this exciting new list of 64 superb recordings! 


TCHAIKOVSKY =: 
CONCERTO NO. 1 


VAN CLIBURN 


5. The biggest-selling 
clossicol L.P. of oll 
time. “The record to 
own,’’=High Fidelity 


THE booms a] 


NUTCRACKER 


BOSTON POPS 
FIEDLER 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


16. Vastly populor 
bollet includes Waltz 
of the Flowers; Dance 
of Suger Plum Foiry. 


KONDRASHIN, =e 
conducting a x 


VAN Z 
CLIBURN 


CONCERTO No. 3 


RACHMANINOFF 


224. “One of the 
outstanding perform- 
ances of our time 
—High Fidelity 


Rubinstein 


299. Two of the most 
brilliant piano con 
certos in the library 
of recorded music 








The Vienna © 14) 
of Johann Strauss 

VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


250. Epic film score 
containing original 
version of the hit 
theme, 


BE 














HIS EXCITING new plan offers you the finest 

stereo or hi-fi music being recorded today—for far 
less money than you would normally pay. It helps you 
build your record library carefully, completely. Now 
that Reader's Digest Music, Inc. has become exclusive 
agent for the new RCA Victor Record Club, we invite 
you to enjoy these seven advantages of membership: 
1. Upon joining, you may have any S records for 
only 37¥2¢ each (44¢ each including handling and 
postage). You select one record FREE for cach two 
you buy after fulfilling your introductory agreement — 
with a tremendous range of music from which to choose 
your dividends. 


2. A brand-new magazine, Reader's Digest Music 
Guide, is sent FREE each month, to help you build — 
easily and economically—a collection to suit your 
every musical taste and interest 
3. You get the widest possible choice in selections 
. symphonies or popular, Broadway or classical, jazz 
or opera ,. . several hundred each year from the world- 
famous RCA catalog. You get music performed by the 
world’s greatest musicians—Arturo Toscanini, Perry 
Como, Artur Rubinstein, Harry Belafonte, Van 
Cliburn, Glenn Miller—and hundreds of others 
4. Further, the records selected by Digest and RCA 
Victor music experts are pre-tested with panels of Club 
members themselves to assure they are ones Club 
members most want to own 
5. You can also acquire —at amazingly low prices 
—special records made exclusively for Club mem 
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if you join the new RCA Victor Record Club now and agree to purchase only 5 records during the year ahead 
poe A ORE EEE RP : 





RCA VICTOR RECORDS ffs nie one 
Stereo or Regular L.P. 


Price Per Record 


44 


for only 
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bers. These great symphonies, waltzes, concertos, the 
music of Gershwin, Sousa. Broadway, Hollywood are 
performed by leading U.S. and European artists— 
superbly recorded by RCA to meet the exacting stand- 
ards of Reader's Digest Music. 

6. You'll like this convenient, error-free “armchair” 
shopping plan that lets you pay for your records after 
receiving them and while enjoying them 

7. And your satisfaction is doubly assured by both 
Reader's Digest and RCA Victor. 


How The Club Brings You 
The World's Best Music 


Each month you will be offered a Featured Selection, 
the record chosen by Digest music experts, then tested 
with panel members. You are always offered the most 
wanted record in the Division you choose when you 
join—either Popular or Classical. If you want this 
record, do nothing. It will come to you automatically, 
billed at the Manufacturer's Nationally Advertised 
Prices (usually $3.98 for Popular, $4.98 for Classical; 
stereo an additional $1.00), plus a small charge for 
handling and postage. Or, you may choose any other 
record you wish from either Division, or take none 
at all that particular month. 





Shown on these pages are records typical of the high 
quality and unusual variety available through the 
new RCA Victor Record Club. Get the five you want 
most for only $1.87. To begin enjoying the many bene- 
fits of membership, fill in and mail the card today. 


The Music of us 
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300. Melodious 
movements from con 
¢certos by Chapin 
Grieg, Beethoven, et 
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WEW RECORDING 
RICHARD RODGERS 


7. Magnificent new 
recording of dramatic, 
prize-winning TV score 
by Richard Rodgers. 








264. Old Devil Moon 
others “A musical 
pot of gold’*— Hi-Fi/ 
Stereo Review. 
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Debussy LA MER 
Ibert PORTS OF CALL 
BOSTON SYMPHONY/ MUNCH 





314. Soturd ‘eview 
recommen i J 
perb record. Exotic 


musical impression 


RODGERS AND 
HAMMERSTEIN'S 


soUTH PACIF 


4. Younger Than 
Spring Time, Some 
Enchanted Evening, 
Boli Hci, others. 
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HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY Wo. 2 
Fiedler - BOSTON POPS 
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OVORAK - SYMPHONY NO. 5 
From “THE NEW WORLD 


315. Electronic stereo 
reprocessing of 

of his finest perform 
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FOR RELAXATION 


MELACHRINO ORCHESTRA 





1. Soothing instrumen- 
tals While We're 
Young, By The Sleepy 
Logoon, 8 more 
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DEEP WN MY HEART, DEAR - SEREMADE 


PINES OF ROME 


Gershwin ,, 
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American in Paris . 
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SOUSA....... 
FOREVER! 
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MORTON GOULD 
AND HIS 
SYMPHONIC BAND 
* STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 
* SEMPER FIDELIS « EL CAPITAN 


RAVEL/BOLERO 
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MORTON GOULD 
ORCHESTRA & BAND 
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243. Deep In My 246. The fomed Trepp 
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311. Met's now sen 
sation. Arias from IL 
Trovatore, Aida, Tos 
ca, Butterfly, others 
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WAGNER 


Die Walkure 
Die Gétterdammerung 
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Edited by Reader's Digest music experts exclusively for members 


In each beautifully illustrated monthly issue you will read: 
w Candid interviews with famous musicians, artists and composers # How 
to build, with the help of experts, an enduring record collection # Descrip- 
tions of special Club records available to members only —and at amazingly 
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Most men ruin 


Any good barber will tell you that too much of any shaving foam 
(or cream) will dry out your beard...and starch it to a point where 
it’s too tough to cut easily or evenly. The best shave is the wer 
shave. You necd a lot of water and a little foam, In fact, one tea- 
spoonful of the new, rich Yardley Shaving Foam is absolutely all 
you need to work up the right, wet lather...the lather it takes to 





a shave with too much foam! 


get a close, clean, 24-hour shave. And here’s a tip: shower before 
you shave. Steam does a great job of conditioning your skin for 
shaving. And keep your skin in perfect condition with after-shave. 
An after-shave as good as Yardley After-Shaving Lotion will not 
only help heal cuts and leave your skin fresh and smooth... it will 
also work to make succeeding shaves easier and easier and easier. 
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WRITER HUGHES 


OWN upon the United Nations 

military headquarters in Katanga 
screamed a Katangese fighter plane, its 
guns blazing. As correspondents and 
troops alike ran for cover to escape the 
strafing. Time’s Africa Correspondent 
Lee Griggs leaped for the nearest fox- 
hole and saw too late that it was al- 
ready occupied. He landed squarely 
on top of the U.N.’s chief officer in 
Katanga. Dr. Conor Cruise O'Brien. 
Later. a Congolese colonel. who had 
watched the scene from his own fox- 
hole, cracked: “That was the best shot 
of the war.” 

Correspondent Griggs was Time's 
chief front-line reporter last week as 
events in hot and cold wars dominated 
the world’s news. Around the world, in 
less physical danger but with no less 
urgency. Time staffers worked to bring 
truth out of the confusing and compli- 
cated course of contemporary history. 

At the United Nations. a force 
which included Washington Bureau 
Chief John Steele, Chicago Time Chief 
Murray Gart and Correspondents Fred 
Gruin, Bert Mevers and Bill Smith 
covered the U.N. crisis. From corre- 
spondents in Bonn, Moscow, London, 
Paris, Tokyo, Belgrade, Vienna, Cra- 
cow, Leopoldville and Ndola came re- 
ports of reaction to the situation. At 
the Time & Lire Building. Associate 
Editor Edward Hughes pulled together 


IND 


G Ae te§ MH. Quer 


all of the facts surrounding the U.N.'s 
hours of trial for the cover story, ed- 
ited by Henry Grunwald. For Writer 
Hughes, 40, onetime Time correspond- 
ent in Africa and Germany, the inter- 
national tensions of recent weeks have 
provided a world tour by typewriter. 
As well as writing this week’s cover 
story on U.N. Assembly President 
Mongi Slim. he wrote the cover stories 
on South Viet Nam’‘s President Ngo 
Dinh Diem (Aug. 4), East Germany's 
Puppet Ruler Walter Ulbricht (Aug. 
25) and Nikita Khrushchev (Sept. 8). 

While Ed Hughes's story covered 
the center of the week's cold- and hot- 
war news, other Tre. staffers were 
preparing significant special reports on 
key elements of the international sto- 
ry. Among them: THe Nation's study 
of the U.S.’s awakening to the need 
for civil defense preparations; THE 
Nation's definitive report on the mili- 
tary and political decisions during 
World War IIL that led to the parti- 
tioning of Germany; THE Wortp’s 
report from South Viet Nam on the 
renewed jungle warfare in South Viet 
Nam, which may signal a new Com 
munist drive in all of Southeast Asia. 
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Before you spend more money 
to repair your old TV again, consider this... 


This year, TV owners will again spend over 2 billion 
dollars to maintain their present TV sets . . . about 5 hundred 
million dollars more than will be spent on new sets. 


It may be costing you more to maintain 
your present TV set than to own a mod- 
ern television—one that will give you 
and your family more program enjoy- 
ment than you've ever known, What's 
more, recent advancements in electronic 
science have been so great as to make 
your old television completely obsolete. 
But, the greatest benefits come to you 
from Magnavox—for only Magnavox 
can give you all these advanced features 
to make your TV viewing a delightful 
new experience: 


1. The biggest, clearest picture — “life- 
size” 400 sq. in. screen. More than twice 
as big as most screens in use today, and 
more than half again as big as the largest 
screens of other makes. 


2. Video-matic—the greatest innovation 
in modern TV—automatically gives you 
the best pictures, day or night, All you 
do is to select your program—Video- 
matic will do the rest to give you the 
best picture you've ever seen, It con- 
tinuously maintains the extremely criti- 
cal balance of brightness and contrast 
necessary for the best pictures. In a new 
Magnavox, tuning and adjustment con- 


trols are unnecessary. Video-matic makes 
all adjustments better, more precisely 
than you could manually. And there is 
nothing to “mis-adjust” . . . Video- 
matic is foolproof. 


3. Total remote control, too. Magnavox 
offers the only otal remote control op- 
eration from the comfort of your easy 
chair. You no longer need to adjust for 
picture quality as programs or room 
lights change. 


4. Magnasonic sound—combined with 
big pictures, creates a sense of realism 
you have yet to experience. Music be- 
comes magic—pictures become “alive.” 
You are there! 


5. Chromatic optical filter—lends depth 
and beauty to pictures, eliminates re- 
flections and glare that cause eyestrain. 
Only Magnavox lets you see and enjoy 
this difference. 


6. Greatest reliability— Magnavox tech- 
nology, derived from years of experience 
in the research and development of pre- 
cision electronics for our government, 
has contributed to make this the most 
dependable television ever. In fact... 


Magnavox is so reliable that service as 
well as all parts and tubes are guaranteed 
for a full year in Gold Seal models. 


7. Magnavox Color TV—for luxurious 
viewing of spectacular color programs. 
Magnavox is superb in color and sound 
realism. 


8. Magnavox is the finest—and your best 
buy on any basis of comparison—it costs 
you less than you may think because 
Magnavox is sold directly through se- 
lected dealers; saving you the high cost 
of middleman distribution. 


A Magnavox costs you less to buy and 
less to own. Your family can enjoy a 
magnificent Magnavox for just a few 
pennies a day. 


Let your Magnavox dealer (listed¢in the 
Yellow Pages) show you the dramatic 
improvements in TV enjoyment that you 
are now missing. 


Goh Fla 


Frank Freimann, President, 
The Magnavox Company, Ft, Wayne, Indiana, 


the magqgniticent 
Magnavox 





The Video-matic 27"... Provincial 
The biggest picture in all TV 


400 sq. in. chromatic screen—more than 
half again as big as the largest of other 
makes. Select from ten 27" models ina variety 
of styles, from $299.50 to $495. 
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The Video-matic 24" 
Italian Provincial 


325 sq. in. chromatic screen — 20% bigger 
than the largest of other makes. Eleven beauti- 
ful 24" styles priced from $299.50 to $369.50. 
Magnavox 23” models from only $199.50. 


The Plaza 19"... Video-matic operation 
in room-to-room portables, too 


The same quality benefits that make Magna- 
vox big screen TV the most enjoyable and 
reliable, go into Magnavox portables too. 
They're ideal second sets, from only $168. 
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THE COLD WAR 
The Creative Task 


Let every nation know, whether it wish- 
es us well or ill, that we shall pay any 
price, bear any burdén, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe to as- 
sure the survival and success of liberty. 

—John Kennedy, at his Inaugural 

Last week the U.S. was certainly bear- 
ing burdens and meeting hardships in the 
cause of liberty’s survival. The clouds of 
war still gathered over Berlin. In South- 
east Asia. Communist Viet Cong guerrillas 
increased the bloody pace of their raids on 
the communities of South Viet Nam. In 
Manhattan, the U.S. worked tirelessly to 
preserve the United Nations, suddenly 
bereft of its capable Secretary-General. 
Dag Hammarskjold. 

Other Goals. From Washington, Presi- 
dent Kennedy mobilized the skills of U.S. 
diplomacy to keep the Soviet Union from 
imposing on the U.N, its concept of a 
three-man secretariat—an unworkable 
form of executive that would forever 
cripple the organization. Survival of the 
U.N. as a world forum and as a useful 
instrument for keeping the peace was well 
worth struggling for. But there are other 
goals. carrying far higher priority. They 
could be defined simply as: 
> The preservation of the nation as a 
constitutional, democratic republic. 
> The survival and 
wherever it exists. 

To carry out either of those basic pur- 
poses, the U.N. is at best a very imper- 
fect instrument. The Security Council, 
controlled by five major nations of dispa- 
rate ambitions, rests solely upon power. 
But liberty really rests upon law, and this 
principal failure of the U.N. Charter was 
noted by the late Republican Senator 
Robert Taft ten years ago: “The funda- 
mental difficulty is that [the U.N. Char- 
ter! is not based primarily on an under- 
lying law and an administration of justice 
under that law.” Moreover. with the 
threat of Security Council veto creating a 
stalemate of power, decisive action must 
come from a General Assembly where or- 
derly decision is all but impossible. 

More than ever before, responsible U.S. 
political thinkers are coming to recognize 
that the nation must, when necessary, go 
bevond the U.N. to achieve its intentions. 
One of the latest to do so is Arkansas 
Democrat William Fulbright, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
who urges the U.S, to create and lead a 





success of liberty 


new “concert of free nations.” united both 
by opposition to “the formidable threat 
of aggressive imperialistic Communism” 


and by “a feeling and deep conviction of 
shared values and interests” (see cover 
story). 


Values & Tradition. President Kennedy 
and his Administration clearly have it 
within their power to begin the job of 





WALTER DARAN 


LIBERTY 
Free men are willing to pay the price. 


building an alliance of free nations shar- 
ing the same values and traditions. The 
U.S. is by far the richest nation on earth; 
its allies in Western Europe far surpass 
Russia in wealth, industrial strength and 
manpower skill. Despite Nikita Khru- 
shchew’s vaunted boast to “bury” capital- 
ism, the Soviet world is decades away 
from matching U.S. productivity and has 
not come near to solving a critical agri- 
cultural problem (Time, May 26). In the 
so-called “peaceful competition” with the 
West, Khrushchev has been the loser so 
far—one reason, perhaps, why he has 
grown so belligerent over Berlin. 

At all stages in the life of man, liberty 
has been a rare and precious commodity, 


but free men of strong will have never 
complained that the price was too high. 
Despite the threat of thermonuclear war, 
the U.S. clearly has a will to survive and 
succeed «see The People). Despite unem- 
ployment and small weaknesses in the 
economy, the nation has the prosperity to 
pay for freedom. There can be little doubt 
that John Fitzgerald Kennedy, if he asks 
for it. can gather the national riches and 
focus the national energy and will for the 
creative work that lies ahead in building 
stronger alliances to preserve and make 
liberty secure. 


THE PEOPLE 
Ready to Act 


Nikita Khrushchev’s war of nerves was 
plainly having an effect on the U.S. citi- 
zenry, Across the nation last week. there 
was endless conversation about the threat 
of nuclear war. There was apprehension 
and an edge of sadness as men and women 
looked at their children and wondered 
about their chances of survival. There 
were the usual neurotics. In Chicago, pub- 
lic officials received a spate of calls from 
women complaining that their hair curlers 
were radioactive, from men suspicious of 
the olives in their martinis (Chicago Psy- 
chiatrist Milton A. Dushkin named the 
ailment “nucleomitophobia”—fear of the 
atom}. A motorcade of 30 food faddists 
set out from New York to find new, safe 
homes in the northern California town of 
Chico—blandly ignoring the fact that a 
Titan missile pad. which would presuma- 
bly be a prime Soviet target, was less than 
seven miles from their sanctuary. 

But the total impact of Khrushchev’s 
rocket-rattling offensive upon Americans 
was precisely the opposite of anything the 
Soviet dictator might have desired. For 
the vast majority of U.S. citizens re- 
mained resolved to face Communist pres- 
sure without yielding an inch—and many 
were preparing. in their own individual 
ways, to meet Khrushchew’s worst. 

Digging In. Much of that preparation 
was a matter of just plain digging in. The 
U.S, was preparing for a gopher existence, 
if necessary. and the national bestseller 
was a 32-page Department of Defense 
pamphlet. The Family Fallout Shelter. 
Until August, monthly requests for the 
free booklet had averaged 260.000 copies. 
But during the next four weeks, 2.400.000 
copies were distributed, and in the first 
half of September. even that rate doubled. 

Detroit's Kelsey-Hayes Co. got ready 


{Py 





Curcaco’s Lake SHore Civus EMPLOYEES PRACTICE AN ALERT 


to step up shelter production from too to 

50 units a day. In Cincinnati, the Bendix 
Corp. reported a 1.000% increase in or- 
ders for its “Family Radiation Kits” 
fallout-detection devices. In California's 
San Fernando Valley, Joseph Nathanson 
a Los Angeles public relations man, grave 
ly watched a flatbed trailer truck thunder 
down Sepulveda Boulevard carrying a 
giant, tar-coated cylinder with 
apertures for vent pipes and doors, “It 
gives you a jolt, seeing that shelter going 
down the road.” he said. “A year ago I'd 
have snickered. 

Entire communities moving into 
action as never before. The Kingston 
N.Y.. common council called for bids to 
equip 15 acres of limestone caves, in which 
mushrooms are presently grown commer- 
cially, as atomic shelters. The city council 
of Livermore, Calif.. voted to build seven 
giant enough to hold all of the 
town’s 17.250 citizens. In Washington 
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Sepulveda Bivd 
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lf we're going to have trouble, let's 


be reac 
State. Governor Albert Rosellini ordered 
food-rationing cards for some 750.000 
heads of families, to be used in the event 
of war. Milwaukee Real Estate Man Dick 
Bourgignon was in the midst of a land 
boom in two Wisconsin summer resorts 
where urban residents were buying up 
property to use as retreats from the target 
cities. 

In Chicago, the plush Lake Shore Club 
tested its $35.000 fallout shelter, held a 
practice alert that sent 150 members and 
employees to the basement bowling alleys 
where they obediently stretched out su- 
pine across the Said Manager 
Byford Troutt: “Our members have been 
asking us to do something like this. 
So have our employees. We've already 
stocked enough food for 
15 days 


lanes. 


500 people lor 
13,000 gallons of drinking water 
in one of our basement swimming pools 
plus medical supplies, chiefly morphine 
and burn medications. 
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Cancer Insurance. Everywhere in the 
U.S., the possibility of war was the top 
topic of discussion. Said Atlanta Const 
tution Editor Eugene Patterson Now 
people who call me, people who write let 
ters, people I talk with on the street 
speak mostly about war and bomb shelters 
and where they ought to go and what 
ought to be done and what's 
happen. These are gut concerns, 

But concern and panic are far ditlerent 
things. and there were none of the usual 
signs of panic. such as food hoarding, job 
absenteeism and dramatic stock market 
plunges. Neither was there any unusual 
rush to the psychiatrist's couch. Reported 
\. G. Cook, director of San Francisco's 
Disaster Corps: “I'd say that people's 
attitude is very serious, but not fright- 
ened. The people who come into our office 
for information have the attitude of, well, 
have trouble 


going to 


if we're going to let's be 
ready for il. 

Said Washington, D.C.. Housew 
Cleveland, inquiring about how to build a 
fallout shelter t's like cancer insurance. 
I don't expect it to hit my family, but 
I'm going to be prepared.” Said the Rev. 
Francis L. Filas, head of the theology 
department of Chicago's Loyola Universi- 
ty My students talk about these things 
every day. It seems the news keeps getting 
worse, But these students aren't basically 


ife Jane 


pessimistic. There's a lot of goodness and 
strength in them. 
Last week just such strength expressed 


the nations will nm even more activist 
forms. In Santa Barbara, 23 “survival 
groups” joined the “Minute Man” visi- 


lante organization, swelled its membership 
to 2.4 enthusiastically began an elab 
orate program to train themselves as guer- 
rilla fighters. They have caches of water 
in the California hills, 100 rounds of am- 
munition for every weapon they 
rheir aim: to survive, and to fight the 
Russians if they should attempt to land 
in the U.S. after a nuclear attack. Tree 
loving scientists recommended supplies of 
pine seeds in every shelter, to reforest the 
post-atomic world (see Sctence). In that 
same spirit. 15 young Chicagoans, aged 





own, 
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18 to 20, recently fell into a bull session 
at the Brentano playground. The talk 
came round to Berlin and the whole war 
crisis—and by last week, as a direct result 
of that session, all 15 had enlisted in ei- 
ther the Army or the Marine Corps. 

And while a few pundits wrung their 
hands or threw them up altogether. the 
nation’s press as a whole expressed the 
nation’s mood in the tones of a Hartford, 
Conn., Courant editorial: “We must be 
ready to act. no matter what the cost. We 
must be ready to act alone if need be. 
And we must act swiftly, with strength 
and purpose.” 


DIPLOMACY 
Table Talk at the Waldorf 


As a cardinal point in its foreign policy. 
the Kennedy Administration remains de- 
termined to see if there is any chance for 
meaningful negotiations with the Soviet 
Union over the future of West Berlin, In 
Manhattan last week, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk sat down for a lunch with 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
to find out if that chance was still left. 
The answer: well, maybe. 

Rusk prepared a long time for the 
lunch. A fortnight ago, he met in Wash- 
ington with the foreign ministers of Brit- 
ain, France and West Germany to discuss 
what stand he should take with Gromyko. 
The ministers considered offering the So- 
viet Union certain concessions in return 
for a guarantee of West Berlin's freedom 
and of Allied access to the city. Among 
those “negotiables” were all the old-hat 
ideas that the West never should have 
offered and that the Russians had ignored 
anyway. They included: de fucte recogni- 
tion of East Germany: confirmation of 
the Oder-Neisse line as the boundary be- 
tween Poland and East Germany; turn- 
ing Berlin into some form of free city 
under U.N, guarantees (its stature to be 
symbolized by transferring certain U.N, 
conferences there from Geneva). 

Revolving-Door Fantasy. Both the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union had announced 
that Rusk and Gromyko would get to- 
gether—but neither side had decided how 
the session would be arranged. Rusk 
hoped that he might just happen to meet 
Gromyko in the U.N. corridors and ar- 
range for a little chat. As it turned out, 
Rusk’s idea turned into the kind of re- 
volving-door fantasy that diplomats 
should leave to the moviemakers. 

Early in the week. Rusk lingered in the 
General Assembly president's chamber, 
fully expecting that Gromyko would drop 
by. He did not. But coming out of the 
chamber, Rusk saw Gromyko, surround- 
ed by reporters, standing by an escalator 
that led to the delegates’ entrance. 
Gromyko escaped down the escalator be- 
fore Rusk, blocked by newsmen, could 
get near. Outside the building, the Sec- 
retary of State finally came within 20 
feet of his quarry, made no effort to catch 
up with him for fear of displaying the 
fact that the U.S. was chasing Russia for 
an interview, Finally, State Department 
Soviet Expert Charles (“Chip”) Bohlen 
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put an end to the game: meeting Soviet 
U.N, Ambassador Valerian Zorin on the 
Assembly floor, he invited Gromyko to 
lunch with Rusk two days later. 

Just as Expected. Lunch was served 
at Rusk’s nine-room Waldorf-Astoria 
apartment, Suite 28-A. known to bellhops 
as “the Windsor Suite’ because the Duke 
and Duchess always stay there during 
Manhattan sojourns. On the dot at 1 
p.m., Gromyko and a small herd of aides 
walked past blue-jacketed Marine guards 
to the foyer. where Rusk was waiting for 
his guest. While photographers snapped 
away. the two men chatted amiably about 
the similar color of their suits (both wore 
dark blue, but Gromyko’s was double- 
breasted) and the by-blows from Hur- 
ricane Esther. even then whipping 
through New York. 

Then Rusk and Gromyko settled down 
in the richly shabby living room for a 








Rusk, as President Kennedy had done 
at his confrontation with Khrushchev in 
Vienna, again laid down what the U 
considered to be its vital interests in Ger- 
many—interests that could not be nego- 
tiated away. Gromyko limited himself to 
long-familiar arguments. but explained in 
greater detail what the Soviet Union 
meant by such terms as “access” and 
“free city.” He also insisted that the 
question of West Berlin could only be 
considered in the context of discussions 
about a German peace treaty; Rusk felt 
that this demand made the basis for 
negotiations far too narrow. 

“Any Place, Any Time." This week. 
Rusk will meet Gromyko again in a fur- 
ther effort to see if there is any change in 
the Soviet attitude. So far, despite 
Gromyko’s surface amiability, no such 
change was visible. From Moscow, Nikita 
Khrushchev answered the pleas of the 








ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Rusk & GromMyYKO IN MANHATTAN 
One Secretory-General is now an old Russian joké. 


drink before lunch. Held up by a late 
meeting of a U.N. committee, U Am- 
bassadors Adlai Stevenson and Zorin ar- 
rived at mid-drink, headed back to the 
Assembly as soon as lunch ended. 

But Rusk and Gromyko stayed on for 
further discussion. In fact, they talked 
until 5:25 in the afternoon, in tones 
described by a U.S. aide as “friendly and 
chatty as could be.” 

During lunch, Gromyko had once more 
summed up the Soviet arguments for a 
troika arrangement in the U.N. secretar- 
iat. Rusk just as firmly reiterated the 
U.S. belief that there should be only one 
Secretary-General. Gromyko laughed, dis- 
missing the thought as an old joke. After- 
ward in the living room, the talk turned 
solely to Berlin. Neither Rusk nor 
Gromyko raised any new issues at this 
first encounter, instead rephrased the ar- 
guments that each side had marshaled in 
the mass of memorandums that has been 
passed back and forth since June. 





Belgrade neutralists for peaceful negotia 
tions with a letter saying that he was will- 
ing to talk at “any place, any time and at 
any level’—but gave no hint that he had 
softened his demands for a German peace 
treaty. Clearly, the problem of Berlin 
would be around for a long time. 

At a press briefing, retired General 
Lucius Clay, in Berlin as President Ken- 
nedy’s special representative, hinted at 
East German “identification” —letting 
East German officials check the papers 
required for ground access from West 
Germany into Berlin—as being negotia- 
ble. Clay insisted that the actual right of 
Western access to Berlin was not negotia- 
ble. He denied that the present division 
within Berlin was permanent. “The wall 
in Berlin cannot last indefinitely,” he 
said. “It may take three or four years, 
but the wall will fall.” If Clay proved to 
be right, there might eventually be fewer 
clouds over Berlin than there had been in 
a long while. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Cares & Crises 


Even for John Kennedy, it was an 
arduous week of activity. It began with 
word of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
setback in West Germany. Then came the 
news of Dag Hammarskjold’s death. The 
next day, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko began their cautious, first-round 
sparring about Berlin. Across the U.S. 
like malevolent mist. drifted the fallout 
from the Russian nuclear test shots, which 
by week's end had reached No. 15. 

In this climate of compounding emer- 
gency. the President worked late almost 
every night in his White House office. 
He was constantly on the phone with 
Secretary Rusk and U.N. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson, sometimes grabbing the 
receiver as he walked into his office and 
beginning to talk before he was settled 
behind his oaken desk. On Tuesday after- 
noon the Joint Chiefs of Staff slipped 
secretly into the White House to review 
the nation’s Berlin contingency plans. 

Beauty & Business. Adding to such 
cares of international crisis were more 
ordinary diplomatic, political, ceremonial 
social, and even parental problems. Leav- 
ing the Les conference on Berlin, Ken- 
nedy changed into white tie and tails to 
preside at a state dinner for Peru's Presi- 
dent Manuel Prado y Ugarteche (see THe 
HEMISPHERE }. As Hurricane Esther swept 
toward Cape Cod, he put a call through to 
his father in Hyannisport, asked if Daugh- 
ter Caroline and Son John ought to be 
moved from the summer house to higher 
ground, At 5 a.m. on Thursday, the Presi- 
dent's children, along with six of their 
cousins, were awakened and driven 18 
miles through the rain to refuge at Otis 
\ir Force Base. 

For the President, that Thursday was 
quite a day. He chatted briefly with West 
Virginia's Jo Ann Odum, 19, who will 
soon represent the U.S. in the Miss World 
Pageant. He lunched—after several post- 
ponements—with the brass of Advise and 
Consent, being filmed in Washington ( se¢ 
Suow Business). Later, he received a 
delegation from a_ businessmen’s group 
headed by U.S. Steel Chairman Roger 
Blough. Once officially attached to the 
Department of Commerce with the title of 
Business Advisory Council, the group had 
broken away last summer when Commerce 
Secretary Luther Hodges tried to curb its 
authority. Ever since, the council has been 
anxious to ease back into the good graces 
of the Administration, and the President 
has been equally anxious to show he is not 
anti-business. Kennedy assured his guest 
that he believed the interests of business 





and Government were interdependent. 
Though no formal reconciliation was 
reached, both the businessmen and the 
President felt more comfortable at meet- 
ing’s end. 

Write & Rewrite. Next day, hurrying 
to get away for his regular weekend on 
Cape Cod (the 13th in a row), he signed 
22 bills into law, including the one that 
gave permanent authorization to the Peace 
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SENATOR SMITH 


One power. 


Corps. Recalling the doubts drummed up 
about the program in Congress, the Presi 
dent expressed his esteem for the political 
salesmanship of Brother-in-Law Sarge 
Shriver Jr., director of the Corps, only 
half-jokingly dubbed him “the most effec- 
tive lobbyist on the Washington scene.” 
Esther's murky hangover delayed the 
President's flight to the Cape and 
shrouded Otis with a blanket of fog for his 
arrival. Pilot James Swindal began to put 
down the Boeing on instruments, banked 
when he broke through the 300-ft. ceiling 
and bounced twice before finally settling 
onto the runway. Unruffled by the rough 
landing, the President drove through the 
drizzle to Hyannisport and went to work 
writing and rewriting his U.N. speech, 


EDWARD CLARK me 


Arr Force’s LeMay 











DEFENSE 
Capability v. Credibility 

Maine Republican Margaret Chase 
Smith does not speak often on the floor of 
the U.S. Senate—but when she does, she 
is generally worth listening to. Last week 
Maggie Smith arose to deliver what she 
plainly considered to be one of the most 
important speeches of her life. The result: 
a criticism, all the more scathing for its 
unpartisan sincerity, of the Kennedy Ad 
ministration’s cold war policies. 

The U.S., said Maine’s Smith, a rank- 
ing member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. has “ta decided nuclear capa- 
bility advantage over Khrushchey—and 
he knows it. Otherwise he wouldn't have 
resumed nuclear tests. But he is confident 
we won't use it, for he sees us turning to 





emphasis on conventional weapons—and 
ironically, he has an obviously great su- 
periority in conventional weapons and 
manpower over us. We have in effect 
played into his hands—for the kind of 
warfare in which he knows he can beat us. 
We have restricted ourselves on the free- 
dom of choice to use the nuclear tactical 
weapons which he knows would defeat 
him if he started war. 

We have the nuclear capability, and 
he knows and fears it. But we have prac- 
tically told him we do not have the will 
to use that one power with which we can 
stop him. We have the nuclear capability 

but not the nuclear credibility. 

lo Maggie Smith, the question of U.S. 
will is crucial in the cold war: “If today 
and in the days immediately ahead, we 
fail to meet the Soviets at the ultimate 
levels of will and purpose, the danger will 
be greatly widened that we will have no 
choice later on but to meet them at the 
ultimate levels of force and violence— 
either that or submit to their will. How 
much farther do you think Khrushchev 
would go if he was confident the over-all 
military advantage was on his side?” 

Addressing herself directly to President 
Kennedy, Mrs. Smith said she had been 
deeply impressed by his “brave and in- 
spiring words” about both Cuba and Laos. 
But, she continued, the President's per- 
formance had not lived up to his words. 

Mr. President,” she cried, “brave words 
are fine—but action speaks louder than 
words and deters Khrushchev more. . . I 
cannot know what Khrushchev thinks, 
what it is that influences him, what he 
looks for when he makes his judgments. 
But I fervently hope that he would not 
make his final assessment as to our will 
and purpose in Berlin on the basis ot 
what he has seen and deduced from, for 
example, Laos and Cuba. God forbid that 
the pattern of brave words on Laos and 
Cuba, followed by no brave action, be re- 
peated in Berlin. 


Protection with Progress 

Air Force Chief of Staff Curtis LeMay 
is another who seldom makes public 
speeches—and minces no words when he 
does. Last week, attending an Air Force 
Association convention in Philadelphia, 
LeMay said that the U.S., despite all 
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Nikita Khrushchev’s boasts. is well ahead 
of the Soviet Union in its stockpile of 
“superbombs.” and could have. if it had 
wanted to. built a 1roo-megaton bomb “a 
long time ago.” 

There was no doubt in LeMay’s mind 
about the will and purpose of the U.S. 
people. Said he: “Never before in our 
nation’s history have we as a people been 
more patient and more determined to 
stand together to meet aggression.” But 
LeMay had another concern 
of aggression is composed of three basic 


Deterrence 


elements—forces in being. public under- 
standing of this force. and national de- 
termination to use this force if necessary. 
These are the three elements that make 
our force credible to our friends and to 
our enemies. If any of them is missing 
credibility suffers proportionately, 

To LeMay. there seemed to be a danger 
that public understanding of the U.S. 
aerospace” force has become fuzzy. 
Vet.” he said. “our basic concept has 
remained firm through the years—nation 
al security requires that we build. main- 
tain and modernize our aerospace power 
and that we emphasize forces that can 
survive an attack and react with war- 
waging and war-winning capabilities. To- 
day, for the first time in history, we can 
be attacked by strong aerospace forces... 

“Because of my service in the Strategic 
Air Command, a lot of people think I am 
only interested in big bombers and have 
little faith in or use for missiles, tactical 
air power, air defense, and the many other 
essential elements that go to make up 
total aerospace power. This most emphat- 
ically is not true. 

“I seek weapon systems that I think 
can do the best job and afford the nation 
the most protection. I am a military con- 
servative in that I believe we shouldi't 
discard a proven, reliable weapon system 
or concept unless we have something that 
is able to replace it and do a better job. 
In short, I believe in having protection 
along with progress.” 


FOREIGN AID 
First AID 


A couple of weeks ago. Administration 
insiders leaked the news that Fowler 
Hamilton, an international lawyer and an 
old Government hand, would soon be ap 
pointed director of the U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency, succeeding Allen Dul 
les. Later, the word came that Wall Stre 
Banker George Woods would soon be 
named head of the new Agency for Inter- 
national Development. But under the 
New Frontier, such predictions are often 
unsafe until the actual swearing-in cere- 
monies. When President Kennedy last 
week announced the appointment of 
Fowler Hamilton, it was not to the CIA 
but to the AID job 

In fact, the President had seriously 
considered Hamilton for CIA. But Ken- 
nedy wanted a long-term intelligence 
chief, and Hamilton, a man of many 
affairs, was reluctant to make a career out 
of CIA. Similarly, Woods was a genuine 
candidate for AID. But as chairman of 
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ADMINISTRATOR HAMILTON 
Targets for help. 


the First Boston Corp.. one of the 
nation’s largest investment banking firms 
he was anathema to several liberal Demo- 
cratic Senators: it was First Boston that 
had arranged the financing for the abor- 
tive Dixon-Yates contract in 1954. When 
those Senators threatened to fight 
Woods's nomination, his name was 
dropped and Hamilton’s substituted. 
Wise & Long-Range. In his new job. 
Hamilton will inherit an agency with a 
lineage going back 20 years to the old 
Lend-Lease Administration. In its newest 
form, AID will replace the International 
Cooperation Administration and the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, with responsibility 
for most foreign-aid functions. Hamilton 
will have close to $4 billion to distribute 





FINANCIER GARNER 
Guides for giving. 





among needy nations—and the special 
assignments of persuading them to spend 
their dollars wisely, on long-range pro- 
grams of economic development. 

A native of Kansas City, Mo., Fowler 
Hamilton, s0. got his law degree as a 
Rhodes scholar. at Oxford's Christ 
Church College—where he developed a 
taste, which he still indulges. for Savile 
Row suits and old port. After a brief 
turn as a Kansas City lawyer, he went 
into Government service in 1938. as a 
special assistant to Attorney General Ho- 
mer Cummings. During World War LI, he 
helped select German economic targets 
for air raids and sabotage, as chief of the 
Economic Warfare Division of the U.S. 
embassy in London. 

Fluent Heavyweight. After the war, 
Hamilton became chief legal consultant 
of the Justice Department, later returned 
to private practice (mainly international 
law) in Manhattan, where he now lives. 
A confirmed Democrat who gets along 
well with Republicans. he backed Stu 
Symington for President, helped write a 
report on the Defense Department for 
John Kennedy immediately after the 
election. 

An inveterate globe-trotter, Hamilton 
has firsthand knowledge of many of the 
countries he will deal with. He is a dark- 
browed heavyweight (195 Ibs.), an ag- 
gressive administrator and a fluent con- 
versationalist who is brusquely intolerant 
of small talk. “I think I have a very good 
understanding of foreign problems,” he 
says, “and I welcome this opportunity.” 


"More Harm than Good" 


Among the professionals of world 
finance, the U.S.’s Robert L. Garner, 67, 
talks from a background of 14 years in 
international economic development, first 
as vice president of the World Bank, then 
as president of the International Finance 
Corp. Last week, about to retire from 
IFC, Mississippi-born Bob Garner spoke 
in Vienna at the annual meeting of the 
World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund (see Bustness}. Out of his experi- 
ence, he delivered himself of some of the 
most sense-making ideas so far about the 
problems of giving foreign aid—and of 
receiving it. Excerpts 

‘We need to keep in mind two signifi- 
cant developments in the postwar world. 
First, the spreading realization that no 
nation can today walk alone; second, that 
for the first time those countries which 
have achieved a more abundant life have 
accepted responsibility to assist their 
poorer neighbors to improve their eco 
nomic lot. Thus the less developed coun- 
tries have the unique opportunity to draw 
on the fruits of centuries of experience 
organization and technology in economic 
progress. 

‘But I am troubled by the extent to 
which there is growing up the insidious 
consequences of too great reliance on for 
eign aid. There are too many instances 
where the obvious attitude is that the 
chief responsibility of a government is to 
secure the maximum help from abroad 
with lesser responsibility to mobilize its 
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own resources, Over the postwar period 
immense sums have been made available 
to the developing areas. However, to most 
of the recipient countries, the amounts 
are never sufficient. They never can be, 
because money alone accomplishes noth- 
ing. It is only a tool. The effective spend- 
ing of large funds requires experience. 
competence, honesty and organization. 
Lacking any of these factors. large injec- 
tions of capital into developing countries 
can cause more harm than good. 

“Economic development or lack of it 
is primarily due to differences in people 
—in their attitudes, customs, traditions, 
and the consequent differences in their 
political, social and religious institutions. 
Much effort and the sacrifice of some of 
the accustomed ways are the inevitable 
price of advancement. Too many wish for 
the best of both worlds. It won't work. 
Only frustration and failure can result 
from seeking the fruits without being will- 
ing to pay the price of admission to mod- 
ern economic society. 

“Out of my experience, | have arrived 
at a few simple requirements for any 
country to make its way up the economic 
ladder: 
> “A reasonable degree of consistent law 
and order—government which can gov- 
ern, Without a degree of continuity in 
political life, consistent economic growth 
is not possible. 
> “Reasonably honest and effective pub- 
lic administration. There is no denying 
that in many countries graft and cor- 
Tuption in public office lay a heavy 
tribute on resources which should go into 
development. 
> TI can seldom refrain from comment- 
ing on the importance of financial stabil- 
ity. There are many prominent supporters 
of inflation who claim that it is a neces- 
sary adjunct of growth. But I have taken 
a close look at inflation in quite a few 
countries. 1 have seen it upset govern- 
ments, take the bread out of the mouths 
of workers, the old, the helpless, under- 
mine the operations of business. So I con- 
tinue to class it as a dangerous fever, 
which gives the patient a temporary spurt 
but quickly saps his strength. 
> “A sensible plan of balance among agri- 
culture, industry, transport, power, com- 
munications, with such provision for hous- 
ing, education and medical services as 
resources permit. 
> “Revolutions are likely to come unless 
those who have the wealth and power 
are prepared to cooperate in working out 
means whereby productivity can be in- 
creased and its benefits more widely dis- 
tributed. So I put high on the list of 
public policy positive efforts to see that 
the benefits of growth be spread widely 
among more and more people—through 
jobs, ownership, opportunity. Obviously, 
there is need for governments to provide 
the basic facilities and services. To do 
this in adequate measures will strain their 
human and financial resources. It seems 
sensible, therefore, to give the greatest 
scope to private initiative and capital in 
all fields which are not necessarily in the 
public sector.” 
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ARMED FORCES 
Fighting Brush Fires 


Almost unnoticed in the whirl of the 
week's news came a U.S. move that could 
mean much in the long-run future of the 
cold war. Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara announced the merging of the 
Army's combat-ready Stateside troops and 
Stateside units of the Air Force's Tactical 
Air Command. The new joint command 
is designed to speed up the airlift of U.S. 
troops to overseas trouble spots and to 
guarantee them close aerial support once 
they swing into action. In particular, the 
command will aim at fighting limited, 
brush-fire wars wherever the Communists 
might strike a match around the world. 

MecNamara’s plan is a bold attempt to 
cure a basic weakness in U.S. fighting 
strength that has existed since 1947, when 
the Air Force was set up as a separate 
service. Without its own aircraft, the 
Army became dependent upon the Air 
Force for transportation to the fighting 
front and close tactical support when it 
got there. But the Army and the Air 
Force all too often failed to work well 
together; air-ground teamwork sagged 
badly. despite the bloody lesson of World 
War II that the rifleman needed help 
from the fighter-bomber. Unable to count 
on TAC airlift for practice jumps, para- 
troop commanders talked wryly of char- 
tering their own transports. 

At) McNamara’s request, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff last winter began studying 
the problems of an air-ground merger, 
gave their enthusiastic approval in a 1{- 
in.-thick document stamped top. secret. 
On other projects, the Joint Chiefs have 
made McNamara and President Kennedy 
fume with shoddy staff work, but this 
time their study held up under criticism, 
was put into effect with few changes. 

The new command merges the Strategic 
Army Corps, composed of the rorst and 
Send Airborne Divisions and the 4th In- 
fantry Division, with the F-100 and 
F-105 fighter-bombers, reconnaissance air- 
craft and transports of the Tactical Air 
Command. In an emergency, the long- 
range planes of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service would deliver troops and 
supplies to a staging area overseas, where 
they would be shuttled into battle by the 
shorter-range transports of the new com- 
mand. The new system, according to Pen- 
tagon estimates, will cut ‘overseas deploy- 
ment time by one-third, fly 1,800 para- 
troopers some 8,000 miles in 24 days and 
put them into action backed up by 
fighter-bombers. 

Named to head the new command, 
which is unnamed as yet, was the Army's 
Lieut. General Paul D. Adams, 54, a 
West Pointer (°28) who is proud of his 
rating as both a paratrooper and a combat 
infantryman. Adams, who will be promot- 
ed to full general for the job, commanded 
the land forces during the U.S. interven- 
tion in Lebanon in 1958, and he knows 
how hard it is to get troops to the right 
place at the right time. Says he: “The 
unified command is the only way to get 
the job done.” 








HOW BERLIN GOT 
A Political Decision Which 


Compressing a momentous year of war- 
time history into a few sentences, a new 
State Department pamphlet titled Back- 
ground—Berlin, 1961 has drawn strong 
complaints from Republican Congressmen 
because it seemed to blame Dwight Ei- 
senhower for allowing the Russians to 
capture Berlin, Last week the State De- 
partment announced that the questioned 
passage would be rewritten. The Depart- 
ment’s backtracking was appropriate—for 
in fact the cold-war history of Berlin is 
one that keeps getting added to, but has 
seldom been added up right. 


N the cold, wet spring of 1945, the Al- 

lied Expeditionary Force under Gen- 
cral Dwight Eisenhower crossed the Rhine 
and began the great sweep across the 
German plain toward juncture with Soviet 
armies advancing through Poland (see 
map), On April 12 armored units of Lieut. 
General William H. Simpson's Ninth U.S. 
Army reached the Elbe River near Mag- 
deburg and Tangermiinde, and thus came 
within 60 miles of Berlin. At that mo- 
ment, Marshal Georgy Zhukov’s Russian 
troops were bogged down 35 miles east 
of the German capital; they had been 
struggling for two months against the 
savage opposition of Hitler's Eastern 
Front armies to gain a foothold across 
the Oder River. Simpson asked if he 
should push on to liberate Berlin. Instead, 
he was told by Eisenhower to consolidate 
his position while spreading troop units 
north and south along the Elbe’s west 
bank, As Simpson did so, the Soviet army 
swarmed across the Oder in force; Berlin 
fell to Zhukov on May 2. 

The Main Prize. The decision to hold 
back the Ninth Army was made by Ike 
for military reasons that seemed plausible 
at the time—and still do. Before D-day, 
Ike had listed Berlin as his primary mili- 
tary target, a priority made on the as- 
sumption that the Wehrmacht would con- 
centrate about the city and defend it to 
the death. In September 1944, Britain's 
Field Marshal Bernard Montgomery 
urged “one really powerful and full- 
blooded thrust toward Berlin” through 
northern Germany. “Clearly, Berlin is the 
main prize,” Ike answered. He added that 
a slower, “broad front” advance would 
better accomplish the Allies’ main object: 
destroying Germany's military strength. 
By moving en masse, the AEF would 
thus be able to seize the industrial heart 
of Germany (the Ruhr) before striking 
at its political heart (Berlin). 

After the Allied armies crossed the 
Rhine in March 1945, Monty renewed 
his request for a northern drive on Ber- 
lin. This time he was championed by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, who 
felt that political considerations should 
heavily influence military strategy as the 
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BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


the Soldiers Did Not Reverse 


war in Europe drew near an end. “If 
the Russians also take Berlin.” he wrote 
to F.D.R. on April 1, “will not their im- 
pression that they have been the over- 
whelming contributor to our common vic- 
tory be unduly imprinted on their minds, 
and may this not lead them into a mood 
which will raise grave and formidable dif- 
ficulties in the future? We should march 
as far east into Germany as possible. and 
that should Berlin be in our grasp we 
should take it.” 

In a sharp exchange of memos with 
his British allies. Ike argued that mili- 
tary targets were paramount. and Berlin 
was no longer important: the Wehrmacht 
had not. as expected, fallen back about 
the city. “The place has become nothing 
but a geographical location.’ he wrote 
Monty, “and I have never been interested 
in these. My purpose is to destroy the 
enemy's forces and his powers to resist.” 
Eisenhower proposed to wait for the Rus- 
sians along the Elbe while Monty moved 
north toward Denmark and the Baltic 
seaports and Lieut. General Omar Brad- 
ley’s central group of armies fanned out 
across Southern Germany.* 

Full Support. Since Churchill seemed 
so “greatly disappointed and disturbed” 
about his strategy. Ike wrote to Washing- 
ton that if political estimates were to 
outweigh military factors, “I would cheer- 
fully readjust my plans.” But Ike had the 
full support of the U.S. Chiefs of Staff. 
who told the British that “the commander 
in the field was the best judge” of the 
army's mission. Washington also shared 
his judgment on the relative importance 
of political and military factors. Army 
Chief of Staff General George C. Mar- 
shall wrote to Ike: “Personally. I would 
be loath to hazard American lives for 
purely political purposes.” 

To the end. Ike agreed that “if I get an 
opportunity to capture Berlin’ cheaply. 
I will take it.” But the price did not seem 
right, especially since there was a war with 
Japan still to be won. Before his armies 
reached the Elbe, Ike had asked Bradley 
for an estimate of what it would cost to 
take Berlin. Pointing out that U.S. troops 
would have to cross miles of easily de- 
fendable rivers. lakes and canals. Brad- 
ley guessed that an attack would cost 
100,000 casualties. Thus. when Simpson's 
spearheads reached Magdeburg. Ike and 
Bradley saw no point in risking the Ninth 








% Impressed by a classic miscalculation of 
U.S. intelligence. both Ike and Bradley feared 
that German armies would form a “National 
Redoubt” in’ the all-but-impenetrable Alpine 
massif, and hoped to wipe out resistance in 
the area before the stronghold could be manned, 
“Not until after the campaign ended,’ Bradley 
wrote later, “were we to learn that this Re- 
doubt existed largely in the imaginations of a 
few fanatic Nazis.” 
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Army (whose supply lines were already 
extended to the danger point) in a pos- 
sibly disastrous attack on Berlin. So much 
bloodshed, Bradley told Ike, “was a pretty 
stiff price to pay for a prestige objective. 
especially when we've got to fall back and 
let the other fellow take over.” 

The “other fellow” was the Soviet 
Union. By agreement of the Allies, the 
land in what is now East Germany was to 
be occupied by Soviet troops after the 
cessation of hostilities, even though much 
of it was actually to be conquered by 
Western troops. 

The decision to create occupation zones 
was a political one, over which Supreme 
Commander Eisenhower had little control. 
In September 1944 the European Ad- 
visory Commission—composed of British, 
U.S. and Russian representatives—signed 
a protocol that laid out three (a fourth, 
for the French, was added at Yalta) 
separate occupation zones for postwar 
Germany, plus a special Allied joint au- 
thority for greater Berlin. At the sugges- 
tion of the British—who were eager to 
control the industrial cities in West Ger- 
many—the Soviet Union was granted the 
largest but least populous zone, including 
all territory surrounding Berlin itself. Bar- 
ring a presidential decision to break the 
agreement—and Harry Truman refused 
to do that—Ike had no choice but to 
withdraw his troops from the Soviet zone 
when hostilities ceased. 

Critical Commitment. Then and now. 
the EAC and Yalta agreements have been 
severely criticized because they provided 
for no Allied access to Berlin through 
Soviet territory. The U.S. delegate to the 
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commission, the late John G. Winant, 
strongly urged the State Department to 
demand some guarantee of access; his 
proposal was ignored, apparently because 
Washington felt that to insist on specific 
routes would limit the Allies only to those 
agreed-on roads or airlanes. At the time, 
Ike had no particular worries about access 
to Berlin, but on several occasions he 
strongly opposed the idea of separate 
occupation zones. In his last talk with 
F.D.R. in January 1944. Eisenhower urged 
the President to consider a joint four- 
power authority for all Germany. As Ike 
told Trme’s Editor in Chief Henry R. Luce 
in an interview published by Lire recent- 
ly, Roosevelt answered: “Impossible. I'm 
already committed.” Weeks later. Ike 
made one last try; his personal Chief of 
Staff, General Walter Bedell Smith, futile- 
ly raised the question with Roosevelt and 
Churchill at a strategy conference in 
Malta, when the two leaders stopped there 
en route to Yalta. 

In retrospect. Eisenhower—and more 
especially his civilian superiors—might 
have paid greater heed to British plans 
for countering Soviet ambitions in Ger- 
many. But it is difficult to fault Ike on 
his resolution of the strategic choices 
before him. Sums up authoritative Mili- 
tary Historian Forrest (The Supreme 
Command) Pogue, in Command Deci- 
sions; “When considered from the purely 
military viewpoint, his decision was cer- 
tainly the proper one.” In the war against 
Hitler, mistakes were made; but the key 
errors were the political agreements to 
divide Germany after the battle, not the 
military decisions on how to conquer it. 
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Hammarskjold pushed that hope to its 
limits, and perhaps beyond, in the Congo. 
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he would ask unaligned delegates. ‘Then 
you'd better get the U.S. and its allies to 
compromise, to meet the Russians half- 
way.” 

A nose count indicated a majority of 
the General Assembly against the troika 
and the Afro-Asians far from favoring it 
as a group. But a meeting of Africans and 
Asians hurriedly convened to discuss the 
matter did not entirely go along with the 
U.S.’s argument for an interim Secretary- 
General approved by the Assembly alone. 
The meeting broke up with nothing set- 
tled except the prospect that the argu- 
ment might drag on for weeks. At week’s 
end, however, the U.S. became convinced 
that it would be able to win the votes for 


small countries that depend on the U.N. 
for a platform, for protection, and for the 
heady excitement of sharing in the man- 
agement of the world, Their resolutions 
(such as the indignant motion of Yemen, 
the Sudan, ef al. accusing Britain of 
armed aggression in the little desert sul- 
tanate of Oman four vears ago) were all 
over the new agenda. In all, go items were 
on the list for full debate on the floor in 
the weeks ahead. 

The China Issue. In the East-West 
power struggle the trickiest resolution by 
far would be an old familiar item, admis- 
sion of Red China to the U.N.—either as 
an additional member or in place of For- 
mosa’s Chinese Nationalists who have 





THE IpEAL TROIKA 
But who ever heard of three drivers? 


a temporary administrator, Secretary Rusk 
came out in the open and said that this is 
what the U.S. wants—not without earn- 
ing a rebuke from unnamed delegates, 
quoted in the New York Times, who 
seemed terrified that such relatively blunt 
language would annoy that new deity of 
the U.N., The Nonaligned. 

The U.S. also could take solid comfort 
from the fact that Mongi Slim was presi- 
dent of the Assembly. Slim is a man of 
Western orientation, experienced in West- 
ern parliamentary tradition (see box), In 
the further maneuvering over the succes- 
sion this week, Slim’s presence in the 
chair means assurance at least that the 
West will get equitable treatment on the 
embattled Assembly floor. 

In the Assembly's Steering Committee, 
meanwhile, meeting in the Trusteeship 
Council room under Slim's chairmanship, 
the regular Assembly business proceeded 
with the compiling of an agenda. As al- 
ways, this was of special interest to the 
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held a ‘Security Council seat since 1945. 
For a decade, U.S. policy has been to 
keep the question off the agenda, prevent 
even a debate. But the changed U.N. 
power balance has led to changed U.S. 
tactics, and the first test will occur in this 
week's Security Council meeting. 

A Western motion on the matter spon- 
sored by New Zealand and backed by the 
U.S. went to the Steering Committee last 
week even before Russia had time to pre- 
sent its own Communist resolution on the 
subject. By proposing debate, the State 
Department hopes to rally a majority of 
the Assembly behind its move to declare 
the whole matter of Chinese membership 
an “important question,” é.¢., substantive. 
Then the Communists will have to rake 
up an impossible two-thirds General As- 
sembly vote to force China’s Commu- 
nists in. 

But the majority Washington needs for 
its China maneuver depends on the votes 
of at least a dozen new African nations 


who have proposed an intricate bargain 
in exchange for their support. They want 
West Africa's little Mauritania to get 
membership this session. Cleverly, Mos- 
cow enters the picture with a threat to 
veto Mauritania unless one of its own 
pets, Outer Mongolia, a puppet republic 
embedded in Red China, gets in the club 
at the same time. So the Africans have 
told the U.S.: Accept both Outer Mon- 
golia and Mauritania as U.N. members, 
and we will vote with you against Red 
China—at least this year. The U.S. as- 
sented. But Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese 
Nationalists indignantly promised to veto 
the Outer Mongolians, since Chiang con- 
siders them part of his China anyway. If 
he carries through his threat when the 
issue comes up before the Security Coun- 
cil this week, the U.S. fears that he may 
inadvertently help Red China get into 
the U.N. 

Other key items due for debate by the 
new Assembly. 

@ DISARMAMENT, based on the long pre- 
liminary talks between the U.S. and Rus- 
sia, leading to formal reports by each to 
the U.N. last week, in which both na- 
tions agree in general to complete dis- 
armament but do not see eye to eye on 
how to achieve it. Again the snag is in- 
spection; the U.S. insists on it, Rus 
says talk about it later, At the U.N., 
Cambodia's Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
threw his weight behind the idea of in- 
spectors from neutral nations. 

@ NUCLEAR TESTING Was put on the list by 
the U.S. and Britain over the strong pro- 
test of Russia and the Communist satel- 
lites, which demanded the question be de- 
bated along with the fuzzy, never-ending 
disarmament question, The U.S. feels that 
Russia, which exploded its 15th bomb in 
its latest test series last week, will not 
come out well in a full-scale debate on the 
subject of a proposed test ban. 

@ COLONIALISM, as always, is the General 
Assembly's most fashionable issue. Portu- 
gal sat squirming last week as another 
resolution demanding freedom for Angola 
went on the agenda unopposed. Algeria 
will also be aired this session as will be 
apartheid in South Africa and demands 
for investigation of conditions of South 
West Africa's natives. 

Behind the Eyes. Whatever emerges 
from this huge agenda, whatever becomes 
of the U.S. initiative to save the U.N., 
the world organization can never be the 
same again. That fact stems from causes 
far deeper than Hammarskjold’s death 
the very nature of the U.N. and the 
nature of Hammarskjold’s policies in it. 

Before Hammarskjold, the U.N.’s big 
achievement had been the intervention in 
Korea to halt the southward thrust of 
Asia’s Communists.* It was essentially 
not a U.N. action but a U.S. action with 
U.N. sanction; in the field, it ended with 
tragic indecision. When he took over three 















* Even this was partly an accident; the Se- 
curity Council resolution to intervene passed 
only because the Russians, boycotting the ses- 
sions, were not on hand to cast their veto in the 
crucial ballot, 
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years after the Korea decision, Hammar- 
skjold, a Swedish diplomat whose name 
was not only unpronounceable but virtual- 
ly unknown in the rest of the world, 
approached his task with modest caution. 
Few spotted the fire behind those dis- 
tant blue eves. Then came the 1934 U.N. 
resolution urging the release of the 15 
U.S. airmen held prisoner in Communist 
China. Someone asked Hammarskjold if 
he planned to visit China in person to 
push the protest. “Wouldn't that be rath- 
er dramatic?” he inquired. But he turned 
up in Peking a few weeks later negotiating 
the prisoners’ release. It worked, and sud- 
denly, throughout the world, Hammar- 
skjold’s prestige soared. 

The Shoe-Thumping Fellow. Dag 
Hammarskjold believed in “quiet diplo- 
macy.” an elegant discipline that few di- 
plomatists of his era, surrounded by swift 
teletypes and curious reporters, were able 
to endure. Undramatically. he sent a 
United Nations Emergency Force into 
Egypt in the wake of the abortive Brit- 
ish, French and Israeli invasion—and for 
the first time the world saw the strange 
sight of oddly assorted volunteers from 
various countries (Danes, Norwegians, 
Colombians) in blue helmets serving as 
an international army. Then came the 
U.N. “presence” in Lebanon and Jordan 
in 1958, the U.N.’s representative in 
Laos in 1959, last year’s intervention in 
the Congo crisis. 

Originally the Russians voted for Ham- 
marskjold’s request to send a U.N. force 
into the Congo, in a sense because Ham- 
marskjold shamed them into it; later, 
they turned viciously against him when 
he refused to allow Russia in effect to 
take over from the U.N. in the Congo. 
Thumping his fists, waving his shoe, Mos- 
cow’s Premier Nikita Khrushchev ap- 
palled the General Assembly as he cam- 
paigned for Hammarskjold’s destruction, 
“Whose saint is he? . . . It is not proper 
for a man who has flouted elementary 
justice to hold such an important post,” 
cried Nikita. Hammarskjold listened, im- 
mobile, his hands folded against his chin. 
Then, pursing his lips, he fairly spat his 
reply: “This may seem to provide a strong 
reason why I should resign . . . [but] by 
resigning I would at the present difficult 
and dangerous juncture throw the organi- 
zation to the winds.” 

Later, in a remarkable, ironic letter to 
his brother in Sweden. Hammarskjold 
made clear how he felt about Khru- 
shchev: “The big shoe-thumping fellow 
continues as a dark thunderhead to 
threaten all unrepentant ‘non-Commu- 
nists’ with hail and thunder and probably 
also locusts and other plagues traditional- 
ly favored by tribal gods.” 

The Globals. Hammarskjold’s always 
correct, publicly nonpartisan — stand 
against the “big shoe-thumping fellow” 
plainly showed his mettle. And yet, his 
concept of a strong U.N. executive had 
detractors, even angry foes, in the West 
as well as the East. Many Britons were 
bitter at U.N. “interference” during and 
after the Suez crisis in 1956. France's 
President de Gaulle, who sniffs his con- 
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Assembly President Mongi Slim 


Family. Born Sept. 15, 1908. in 
Tunis. Mongi Slim (pronounced Mon- 
jee Sleem) is an improbable cross- 
breed of Mediterranean civilizations: 
Greek, Turkish and Arab. One great- 
grandfather, a Greek named Kafkalas. 
was captured as a boy by pirates, sold 
as a mameluke (white slave) to the 
Bey of Tunis. who educated him, 
freed him. made him his minister of 
defense. His paternal grandfather was 
an aristocratic Caid who ruled the 
wealthy province of Cape Bon. His 
mother was a member of the Bey- 
rums. a noble Turkish family which 
had risen to prominence in Tunis, was 
famous throughout the Arab world for 
its learnedness in Moslem law. 

Early Life. Educated at Tunis’ 
famous Sadiki College. Slim was a 
fragile youth who loved fist fights (he 
usually won). detective stories (his 
Nick Carter). and soccer. A 
brilliant student, he graduated at 16, 
went on to study law at the Sorbonne. 

In his first year at Sadiki, he and 
his lifelong friend Mohammed ben 
Hamouda had joined an anti-French 
demonstration through the streets of 
Tunis. Recalls Hamouda, now a phar- 
macist in Tunis: “We were finally 
rounded up, given a good spanking, 
and sent home. But this made a pro- 
found impression on Slim. From that 
time on, his life was politics.” 

In Paris, the two friends met a fel- 
low student named Habib Bourguiba, 
and the three spent hours talking 
about independence. Says Hamouda: 
“Slim rarely went out, but hundreds 
of students dropped by to see him. 
He was a great help to the Algerians 
and was always preaching unity in the 
North African struggle.” In 1936, at 
the age of 28. Slim returned to Tunis, 
with Bourguiba founded the Neo Des- 
tour Party, dedicated to liberation 
from France. He fell in love with 
a young Tunisian girl, but suddenly 
broke with her. Explains a friend: 
“After much thought he decided one 
can't go to jail and get married at the 
same time, so he chose jail instead.” 
In April 1938 Slim, Bourguiba and all 
other Neo Destour party leaders were 
jailed for participating in a wild dem- 
onstration in which 50 Tunisians were 
killed. Eventually sent to Marseille’s 
Fort de Venciat Prison, he was re- 
leased by the Germans in 1943. Says 
he, almost proudly: “It didn’t leave 
me with hatred for the people who 
imprisoned me.” 

Political Career. At war's end, Slim 
plunged deeper than ever into the 
struggle for liberation. As_ political 
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Mona! SLIM IN 1956 


director of Neo Destour, for nine 
years he traveled tirelessly and worked 
secretly setting up nationalist move- 
ment units all over the country. His 
black Citroén (license No. 225) was 
featured on so many French police 
posters that it became famous through- 
out Tunisia, The French caught him in 
1952. jailed him for two years, re- 
leased him just in time to assist Bour- 
guiba in the 1954 independence nego- 
tiations with French Prime Minister 
Pierre Mendés-France. He became 
Bourguiba's first Minister of the In- 
terior, worked hard to prepare Tunisia 
for full independence. When it was 
granted on March 20, 1956, Bourguiba 
named Slim Ambassador to the U.S. 
and Canada and permanent delegate 
to the United Nations. 

Personality & U.N. Role. A pale, 
smiling, bouncy man of 5 ft. 2 in., 
Slim can drink yo cups of coffee a 
day, smokes three packs of cigarettes 
a day, but as a Moslem never drinks 
alcohol or eats pork. Widely regarded 
as Bourguiba's logical successor, Slim 
has managed to stay above Tunisia’s 
political infighting, but is running into 
increasing criticism from young intel- 
lectuals back home; they regard him 
as seductive but not brilliant. clever 
at soothing ruffled feathers, but un- 
willing to make decisions. 

His record at the U.N. is eloquent 
evidence against such charges: last year 
he distinguished himself by 1) deliv- 
ering the support of the Afro-Asian 
nations for U.N. intervention in the 
Congo, 2) leading a drive in the Se- 
curity Council to ease tensions during 
the U-2 crisis. Last week, in his speech 
accepting his election as president of 
the General Assembly, he showed him- 
self willing to attack as well as soothe. 
In a direct slam at the South African 
delegation. he said: “Peace will be 
constantly threatened if the hideous 
specter of racism is not banished for- 
ever. The peoples of South Africa 
must achieve the full enjoyment of 
their rights and dignity in their own 
country.” Slim’s main talent however, 
is his brilliant corridor politics. Says 
one associate: “Slim has the rare abili- 
ty to get other people to do what he 
wants by gentle, firm pressure.” 
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tempt for the “so-called United Nations,’ 
had grudging respect for Hammarskjold 
the man, but still heaped scorn on that 
whole vast category of what he ce: 
apatrides—nonnationals whose patriotism 
is global, not local. 

Finally, Hammarskjold’s heavy and ul- 
timately tragic military intervention in 
Katanga aroused more Western antago- 
nism than almost anything else he had 
done. That failure was not merely an 
error of military judgment. but could be 
traced back directly to the inherent con- 
fusion about the U.N.’s function and 
powers in the world, Thus the U.S. is 
faced not merely with Russia’s perennial 
wrecking tactics; the U.N. after all can 
serve as an extremely useful mirror to 
show these tactics to the world. Nor is 
the U.S. merely faced with the political 
irresponsibility of the “new vations 
there is still a good chance that the U.N. 
can serve as a school in which they can 
learn something about responsibility—as 
well as something about the true nature 
of the U.S. 

Ultimately the U.S. faces in the U.N. 
a dilemma of political philosophy and 
law which, long before the present Ham- 
marskjold crisis. led many Americans to 
think that Washington should place less 
reliance on the U.N. There is near una- 
nimity among U.S. policymakers that 





everything must be done to save the 





U.N.: there is also growing awareness 
that. at the same time. other instruments 
of world order must be strengthened. 
Memory of Metternich. Most con- 
spicuous American advocate of this notion 
is Arkansas Senator J. William Fulbright 
head of the Senate Foreigt Relations 
Committee. In an article written weeks 
ago for the October issue of Foreign Af 
fairs, Fulbright declares that the “grand 
innovation” of a U.N. as a global ex- 
ecutive has failed “because it defied his- 
tory and falsely assumed the existence 
of a community of the great powers. 
In the Security Council. the veto reflects 
the realities of power politics; in the 


General Assembly, anarchy rules. “A 
body in which Guatemala or Bulgaria 
exercises the same voting power as the 


United States or the Soviet Union can 
scarcely be expected to serve is a re 


liable instrument of “ace enforcement 





or even of consultation 


Fulbright proposes an immediate start 





on a “concert of free nations” that will 
knit more closely the Atlantic democra 
cies, and those who would join them in a 
common goal. “This objective should be 


pursued as far as possible within the 
United Nations. In large measure, how- 
ever. it must be pressed outside the U.N. 
With hearty approval, Fulbright cites Sir 
Anthony Eden's recent proposal that the 
Atlantic communities form a “political 
general staff akin to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in World War II, to meet 
today’s monolithic Communist threat. But 
Fulbright would carry the idea a step 
further: for the kernel of his plan, he 
turns to 19th century history and the re- 
markable alliance of Britain, Austria, Prus- 
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SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
A plea to the West. 





sia. Russia—and later. defeated France as 
well—built at the Congress of Vienna in 
the wake of the Napoleonic wars. 

Thus emerged the “concert of Europe 
conducted by Austria's Metternich—‘‘a 
genuine community of nations which iden 
tified their common interests in preserv- 
ing a rough balance of power and the basic 
ntegrity of the treaty . It kept the 
peace for a hundred ye * Fulbright’s 
community would be limited to free na- 
tions (the “inner community” for Atlan- 
tic powers, and the “outer community 
of free nations elsewhere}, could start in 
existing institutions, such as NATO ar 
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KENNEDY EN Route TO HYANNISPORT 





A pledge to the world. 





OECD (Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development ). Concludes 
Fulbright: “In the words of the Spanish 
philosopher Salvador de Madariaga: “The 
trouble today is that the Communist world 
understands unity but not liberty, while 
the free world understands liberty but 
not unity. Eventual victory may be won 
by the first of the two sides to achieve 
the synthesis of both.’ 

Neither Flight nor Threat. Amid the 
groping for new forms of Western politi- 
cal expression, President John F. Kennedy 
still had high hopes for the United Na- 
tions; indeed he was pondering ways to 
enlarge its influence, including its mili- 
tary power, still further. 

During his weekend at Hyannisport, he 
discussed, phrased and rephrased the ideas 
for his General Assembly speech this week. 
Among Kennedy's main points 
> Member nations of the U.N. should set 
aside for emergency use special military 
units. ready at all times for action under 
the U.N.’s banner. If all the U.N.’s 99 
mbers cooperate. troop units would be 
ready in every part of the world to rush 
into troubled areas and keep the peace. 
> Complete and general disarmament in 
stages. with inspection by an internation- 





al organization under U.N. auspices, to 
include the halting of production and 
testing and movement of weapons. “To- 
day, every inhabitant of this planet must 
contemplate the day when it may no 
longer be habitable 
war must be abolished before they abol- 
ish us.” 
> The Russian troika proposal would 
nean little more than anarchy. “Even the 
three horses of the ancient troika did not 
have three drivers going in different di- 
rections. They had only one—and so must 
the United Nations. 
> In Berlin the U.S. will not retreat. 
What John F. Kennedy hoped to get 
across was a simple, eloquent thought 
Let us call a truce to terror. Let us in- 
voke the blessings of peace 


rhe weapons of 


I pledge 
you every effort this nation possesses. I 
pledge you that we shall neither commit 
nor provoke aggression. that we shall 
neither flee nor threaten the use of force 
that we shall never negotiate out of fear 
and never fear to negotiate. 


Death at Ndola 


In a small church of a copper-belt town 
in Northern Rhodesia, Dag Hammar 
kjold lay in state. 

His slight body. in a mahogany casket 
covered with the blue-and-yellow flag of 





Sweden, rested amid a sea of fresh flow- 
ers in St. Andrews’ United Church of 
Ndola. Four sentries stood at attention 
s those who could reach the remote out- 
post paid their last respects. Among them 
was the man Hammarskjold had flown to 
Ndola to see: Katanga’s stubborn Presi- 
dent Moise Tshombe, whose troops were 
battling U.N. forces less than 1 miles 
away. Dressed in a grey suit and somber 
tie. Tshombe walked in briskly. placed a 
wreath of white lilies on the coffin, stood 
motionless for a full minute, bowed and 
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Evena heavyweight can be light on its feet and take the worst possible 
pounding. The U.S. Army’s massive M-60 tank rides on 40 wheels forged of Alcoa* Aluminum. 
Why aluminum? The M-60 sheds three-quarters of a ton of dead weight with light, rugged 
aluminum wheels . . . so it travels as fast and farther on less fuel and delivers more punch 
than its predecessor. Ideas and developments from Alcoa help keep your modern mobile Army 


lean, tough, ready. In the service of peace through strength, no other metal is so light yet so 
tough as Alcoa Aluminum. 


In the Service of Peace 
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Sir Pendleton’ 


Relax in the lightweight comfort of quality woolens 


The Sir Pendleton shirt is made for leisure—lightweight, vital (as only 
wool can be) and handsome in every detail. Pendleton tailors it of 
exceptionally fine 100% virgin wool in a 90-year Oregon tradition of 
craftsmanship. Through every step of manufacture from the moment the 
wool leaves the sheep’s back, we carry out our long-standing ideals 
of excellence. As a result, the Sir Pendleton shirt is a favorite of 
men who relax best in the comfort of quality. Sir Pendleton Shirts, 

» 17.95; slacks, 23.95. 








For additional information, write Dept. T8, Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland 1, Oregon 








walked out. “I knew him as a man with 
whom I could talk freely,” he said earlier. 
“C'est triste pour moi. 

Unexpected War. The events surround- 
ing Hammarskjold’s fatal flight to Ndola 
were nearly as bizarre as the Congo po- 
litical scene itself. From the Congolese 
capital of Leopoldville. Hammarskjold 
had watched in agony for four days as 
the fighting in Katanga grew worse. The 
U.N. force was stymied. and there was 
growing danger that the left-wing army 
of Congolese Vice Premier Antoine Gi- 
zenga might invade Katanga and start in 
earnest the civil war Hammarskjold had 
acted to avoid. 

From his temporary headquarters on 
the sixth floor of the U.N.’s Le Royale 
building in Leopoldville, Hammarskjold 
cabled Tshombe suggesting a meeting in 
Ndola to arrange a cease-fire. That after- 
noon Tshombe agreed. 

Shortly after 4 p.m., Hammarskjold 
and his party of 15 climbed aboard the 
Albertina, a white DC-6 used by the U.N, 
in the Congo. Hammarskjold’s main con- 
cern, on take-off, was ominous; his plane 
had to cross territory controlled by ama- 
rauding Katanga jet fighter known as 
“The Lone Ranger.” The pilot, thought to 
be Rhodesian or an English-speaking Bel- 
gian, had been terrorizing U.N. garrisons 
since the beginning of the fighting. had 
even made strafing passes at a press con- 
ference given by U.N. Katanga Command- 
er Conor Cruise O'Brien in Elisabethville. 

Radio Silence. Hammarskiold ordered 
elaborate precautions to stay away from 
The Lone Ranger, His flight was detoured 
to bring the Albertina within range of 
the marauder only after dark, and the big 
plane kept strict radio silence all the way. 
In addition, 15 airfields in the Congo and 
the Rhodesias had been alerted for a pos- 
sible emergency landing. 

Tshombe had arrived in Ndola in the 
late afternoon and remained at the air- 
port waiting for Hammarskjold. At 10:40 
p.m. a plane bearing British Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Lord Lansdowne, who had agreed 
to act as intermediary, landed at Ndola. 
(Newsmen, mistaking him for Hammar- 
skjold, sent out a flash that the Secretary- 
General had landed on schedule.) At 11:10 
p.m., Tshombe and Lansdowne left the 
airport. and went to their quarters to 
steep. Hammarskjold’s plane was still un- 
heard from. 

Shortly after 1 a.m., the Ndola control 
tower got a message from a plane that 
refused to identify itself, asking permis- 
sion to drop to 6,000 ft. When nothing 
more was heard from the plane, Ndola 
assumed it had veered away and landed 
it another field. Not until nine hours 
later were air search parties called out, 
and at 3 p.m., a Rhodesian scout plane 
radioed back the news: the A!/bertina had 
crashed in a dense forest less than seven 
miles from the end of the Ndola runway. 
Hammarskjold's body was found a few 
yards from the charred wreckage. There 
was one survivor: U.N. Security Guard 
Harold Julien, who was almost delirious 
but managed to tell police he had heard 
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TsHOMBE AT HAMMARSKJOLD’S BIER 


‘C'est triste..." 
some explosions just before the plane 
crashed. (Julien died five days later.) 

Post-Mortems. Given Katanga’s fierce 
animosity toward the U.N. and Hammar- 
skjold, not to mention The Lone Ranger's 
known presence, the world immediately 
suspected that the crash was no accident. 
lhe Rhodesian government ordered a full 
investigation—including complete post- 
mortem examination of every body, al- 
though all but Hammarskjold’s had been 
charred beyond recognition. 

Experts ruled out The Lone Ranger 
said there was no evidence that the plane 
had exploded in mid-air. The “explo- 
sions,’ they said. were probably the plane's 
landing gear hitting treetops as it ap- 
proached the Ndola field too low, “It 
looks like a typical case of power failure 
or faulty instruments,” said one. Another 
possibility: pilot error. Captain Per-Erik 
Hallonquist, although a veteran of 7,090 
hours and countless jungle flights, had 
been on continuous duty for 36 hours. 
But some doubt and suspicion would 
probably always linger over the wrecked 
DC-6 in the woods outside Ndola. 


THE CONGO 
Full Circle 


In the control tower at Ndola, barely 
seven miles from the charred clearing 
slashed out by Dag Hammarskjold’s 
doomed plane, two men arranged the 
cease-fire he had set out to negotiate. 
After a two-day session, Katanga’s Presi- 
dent Moise Tshombe and U.N. Negotia- 
tor Mahmoud Khiari signed a provisional 
truce, ending the eight-day Battle of Ka- 
tanga. Unofficial death toll: 44 U.N. 
troops, 152 Katangese police and_ sol- 
diers, 79 African civilians, 14 European 
civilians. 

Although welcomed by both sides, the 
cease-fire was a defeat for the U.N., which 
had obviously misjudged the strength and 


determination of Tshombe's forces, and 
had taken a bad beating. It was an im- 
portant victory in Tshombe's running bat- 
tle to keep Katanga free of the Congolese 
central government in Leopoldville. 

Tshombe’s victory may not last long. 
Khiari made it plain at a press conference 
in Ndola that Katanga’s “‘secession is a 
matter of fact, but it is not legal nor is it a 
right.” Returning to Leopoldville, he told 
newsmen that he hoped to help “Ka- 
tanga and the central government to find 
a peaceful solution, just as we achieved 
with the central government and the Stan- 
leyville regime” of leftist Vice Premier 
Antoine Gizenga. 

Meanwhile, the Congo government pre- 
pared for action. Premier Cyrille Adoula, 
ordinarily a moderate man. went into a 
rage over Katanga’s refusal to give in. 
General Joseph Mobutu. commander in 
chief of the army. started massing troops 
in a staging area across the border from 
Katanga, probably to forestall Gizenga, 
who reportedly was doing the same with 
his own private troops. 

In Elisabethville, Tshombe had prob- 
lems even more immediate than the pos- 
sible invasion. Although the opposing 
armies grudgingly kept the truce. the city 
was in danger of attack by 30.000 starving 
Baluba tribesmen camped on the out- 
skirts. Already Baluba raids had taken 40 
lives, claimed Tshombe, announcing grim- 
lv: “IT will not tolerate this situation.” 
The Congo political cycle was turning 
dangerously close to where it all began 
during the first bloody months of inde- 
pendence only 15 months ago. Preparing 
for a possible new round of civil war, 
U.N. forces got their first shipment of 
eight jets (from Sweden and Ethiopia) 
last week, and one Congolese Cabinet 
officer bought a bulletoroof vest from a 
discreet St. James's tailor in London. 


FRANCE 
"We Interrupt This Program" 


Abruptly, just as he was about to catch 
a train, Charles de Gaulle last week gave 
up his legal authority to be near dictator 
of France. A few hours before leaving for 
his first whistle-stop tour since a terror- 
ist’s bomb came within a damp fuse of 
killing him, De Gaulle issued a brief com- 
muniaué., As of Oct. 1, he announced, he 
would relinquish the extraordinary powers 
he had assumed* to quell the Algerian 
army revolt in April. 

De Gaulle’s stated reason, that the ma- 
jor phase of squaring accounts with the 
rebels was ending (some have been tried 
in absentia), told only part of the story. 
Eying the increasingly restive French Na- 
tional Assembly, the General was loading 
a weapon specifically denied to him under 
emergency rule but normally available 
under the constitution: the President's 
right to dissolve the Assembly and call 
new elections. To appease a vociferous 





* Under Article 16 of the 1958 constitution 
the President may take “the measures demanded 
by the circumstances” whenever the republic is 
“threatened in a grave and immediate manner.” 
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PARIS-MATCH 
“Le Granp CHARLIE” ON TOUR 
Still the De Gaulle welcome. 


farm lobby, De Gaulle allowed the winter 
price of milk to go up 4%. 

Then, knowing a good exit line as well 
as anyone, De Gaulle took his special 
presidential train to test his personal 
strength in the farm country of south 
central France. 

Hold Intact. For his 14th tour since 
becoming President (he has stumped 60 
of France’s go departments), De Gaulle 
tackled the depressed “French desert” of 
Rouergue, a mountainous land of tiny 
hillside farms, stone walls, and traditional 
opposition to Paris. As nervous securily 
guards patrolled overhead in helicopters 
De Gaulle climbed off the train at Ville- 
franche-de-Rouergue, lumbered straight 
into the town square, pumping hands and 
patting babies. 

All did not go as smoothly as De Gaulle 
had hoped. In Villefranche-de-Rouergue, 
the mayor demanded “social justice and 
democratic liberty.” Throughout the de- 
partment of Aveyron, teachers and vet- 
erans boycotted his appearances. But in 
general, despite a boycott ordered by farm 
and labor unions, De Gaulle got a rousing 
welcome. As his convoy of black Citroéns 
wound through patches of woodlands 
tinged with autumn, past slate-roofed 
farmhouses, farmers and their families 
came to the edges of their fields to wave 
and doff their berets; and at crossroads 
schoolchildren fluttered paper flags. Once 
again, De Gaulle showed that despite 
sporadic signs of discontent, his hold on 
the French people remains largely intact. 

Message Repeated. For De Gaulle, the 
critical area is not Metropolitan France 
but Algeria, where the ultranationalist 
Secret Army Organization of ex-General 
Raoul Salan seemed to be sneering louder 
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every day at De Gaulle’s attempts to 
reach agreement with the F.L.N. From 
his hiding place near Algiers, Salan wrote 
a letter. which was published in Le Monde, 
denying that either he or the S.A.O. had 
been connected with the bomb attempt 
on De Gaulle’s life. Two days later, Sa- 
lan's men bombed the national television 
station’s transmitter near Algiers just be- 
fore a scheduled program on De Gaulle’s 
tour. As TV screens went blank, the voice 
of Salan came on (it was obviously broad- 
cast on the TV station’s frequency from 
a nearby clandestine transmitter). “All 
Algerians should consider themselves mo- 
bilized.” said Salan. “We must remain 
vigilant and understand the importance 
of the Secret Army in Algeria.” 

The broadcast, which lasted 25 min- 
utes, called for French Algerians to dem- 
onstrate their support; the following eve- 
ning, thousands of colons raged through 
the streets of Algiers, banging pans and 
honking horns in “he familiar beat of 
“Al-gér-ie fran-caise.” Even before the 
clamor started. the S.A.O. again broke 
into the national TV channel to rebroad- 
cast Salan’s taped message, call for three 
more demonstrations this week and next, 
a show of black-and-white S.A.O. flags, 
a massive traffic jam, and a_ half-hour 
general strike. “Courage; victory is close,” 
said the voice of the S.A.O. “De Gaulle, 
it is you who will fall.” 


WEST GERMANY 


Obituaries Were Premature 

Over morning coffee, Bonn celebrated 
the first day P.A.—Post-Adenauer. Al- 
most in disbelief, politicians of all parties 
concluded that West Germany’s fourth 
postwar election had finally scuttled the 
Old Chancellor, Angrily, Konrad Adenauer 
vented his rage on campaign officials, the 
Socialists, the U.S. (for not allowing him 
to accompany Lyndon Johnson to Berlin, 
which would have been great campaign 
publicity), When he announced a press 





conference for noon, friends and foes alike 
guessed that der Alte was about to step 
down. Instead, the Old Fox left no doubt 
that in West Germany it was still Anno 
Adenauer. 

Back to Success. Adenauer’s Christian 
Democrats had lost 27 of their 270 seats 
in the Bundestag, well short of the abso- 
lute majority the Chancellor had vowed 
to retain. With Berlin's spirited Mayor 
Willy Brandt as their candidate, the So- 
cialists only topped their 1957 vote by a 
meager 4.56), wound up with 190 seats. 
The election's sole victors turned out to 
be Erich Mende’s Free Democrats (see 
following story). Throughout Adenauer’s 
slugging match with Brandt, the Free 
Democrats had quietly recruited fugitives 
from both major parties, wound up with 
nearly double their 1957 vote and the 
prize of 66 Bundestag seats (up 25). 

But at his press conference, the bright- 
eyed, firm-lipped, 85-year-old titan bland- 
ly assured reporters that his party had 
“sound wood and good roots” (a judg- 
ment that applies equally to Adenauer, 
who acts a young 65). The Christian 











Democrats, he deadpanned, had merely 
“slipped back to our success of 1953.” 
when they also had exactly 243 seats. 
Said he: “When one party has been lead- 
ing the country for twelve years, nat- 
urally it could not fulfill all wishes. Thus 
a certain dissatisfaction arises. 

On to Coalition. Dissatisfactions go 
deeper than der Alte cared to admit. Some 
critics feel that so long a reign as his may 
stile their young democracy. The Social- 
ists captured a high percentage of the 
country’s first-time voters, while the Free 
Democrats winkled off a sizable number 
of the middle-class urban voters who ad- 
mire Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard 
as the engineer of prosperity and vehe- 
mently resent Adenauer’s underhand at- 
tempts to keep their hero in the shadows. 
Said a party official: “Plenty of our voters 





felt that in voting for us they were voting 
against Adenauer for Erhard. 

In view of these discontents and the 
Christian Democrats’ minority position in 
the Bundestag, politicians continued to 
argue that Adenauer ought to step down 
to make way for a younger man—and 
federal President Heinrich Liibke has 
warned that he will not inaugurate the 
Chancellor if he tries to rule with a mi- 
nority government. Moving in for what 
he hoped would be the kill, wily Defense 
Minister Franz Josef Strauss took to TV 
to announce that his own so-man Bavar- 
ian wing of the party—which fared re- 
spectably at the polls—had decided that 
der Alte should be succeeded by Erhard. 
Strauss’s critics say that he hopes Erhard 
will serve briefly as transitional Chancel- 
lor, perform badly in foreign affairs, and 
thus clear the way for Strauss himself. 

But Adenauer flatly refused to budge 
for Erhard, instead offered to form a 
coalition with Mende’s Free Democrats. 
They in turn played hard to get, insisted 


WEINZ ENGELS 


“Der Acre” Arrer ELECTION 
Still Anno Adenauer. 
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Another New Margarine From 
Fleischmann’s 


First Unsalted Margarine 
Made from 100% Corn Oil 
Is Ideal for Restricted Diets! 


) Ideal for today’s modern salt-free diets! 

\ Ideal for diets high in polyunsaturates! 

) Contains almost one cup of liquid corn oil! 

) Fresh-Frozen to protect its sweet, delicate flavor! 
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A 7 Today, many Americans observe a wide vari 

vA ety of restricted diets. Among these are salt- 
free diets and diets high in polyunsaturates. 
Now, to aid people on these restricted diets, 
Fleischmann’s announces new Fleischmann’s 
Unsalted (Sweet) Margarine. 


No Salt Added! 
This delicious new margarine has no salt added. It contains 
about 70 times less sodium than salted spreads. That's why 
it's ideal for you if you're on a salt-free (sodium-restricted) 
diet 
High In Liquid Corn Oil! 

What's more, Fleischmann’s Unsalted Margarine is made 
from 100% corn oil, with almost one cup of liquid corn oil 
in every pound. It also contains another cup of corn oil, 
partially hydrogenated to help protect 
Fleischmann’s sweet, delicate flavor. 






6 Fleischmann’s Unsalted Margarine gives 
6 you high linoleic content, high polyunsatu- 
rates. That’s why this new margarine is ideal for you if 
you're on a diet high in polyunsaturates. 


Used in Hospitals! 
So far, more than 100 hospitals use new Fleischmann’s 






Unsalted Margarine, with its unique dietary benefits. If you're 
on a salt-free diet or a diet high in polyunsaturates, or if you 
simply prefer the sweet flavor of an unsalted spread, this is 
the margarine for you. Get new Fleischmann’s Unsalted 
(Sweet) Margarine in the green foil package in your grocer’s 
frozen food case. 


Fleischmann’s also makes a lightly salted margarine, 
made from 100% corn oil, partially hydrogenated. It’s in the 
golden foil package in the refrigerated case. Both Fleisch- 
mann’s Margarines are sold on the West Coast in the famil- 
iar cube form. 


Distribution presently limited in some areas 
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that they would cooperate only if Ade- 
nauer resigned. Craftily. the Chancellor 
then turned around and invited the oppo- 
sition Socialists to join him for “prelim- 
inary talks.”’ As he intended, Mende’s men 
took fright, quickly made clear that their 
refusal, as one put it, was “not quite a re- 
fusal.” For all his antagonism to Ade- 
nauer, explained an aide, Erich Mende 
wanted to avoid the “odium of regicide.’ 

Demonstrating his own flexibility, Ade- 
nauer allowed that whatever came of his 
coalition plans, he really would resign as 
soon as the Berlin crisis passes. That. as 
far as anyone could know, might be quite 
a while. 








At home, the Free Democrats staunch- 
ly oppose expansion of West Germany's 
welfare state. clamor for government 
withdrawal from such fields as shipping 
and housing. No ideologist, Mende him- 
self is essentially a pragmatist, who sees 
his party as an attractive halfway house 
for voters who distrust Willy Brandt's 
socialism and despair of Adenauer’s age. 

To his critics. portly Erich Mende is a 
shallow opportunist whose chief political 
asset is inordinate ambition. One story on 
Bonn’s cocktail-party circuit maintains 
that when attractive Margot Mende (his 
second wife) awakens her husband each 
morning, she intones: “Get up; it’s time 





Free Democrats’ MeNbE & FAMILY 
Time for a new nationalism? 


Third Man 


The bitterest potion Konrad Adenauer 
had to swallow last week was dispensed 
by a politician young enough—and tough 
enough—to be his grandson. As boss of 
West Germany’s right-wing Free Demo 
crats, Erich Mende, 44, has remade an 
ineffectual, faction-riven third party into 
a political force with overwhelming ap- 
peal to disenchanted members of Ade- 
nauer’s Christian Democratic Party. Since 
their ideas for an “independent” West 
German foreign policy may well have in- 
fluence in a coalition government, the 
Free Democrats may also prove thorny 
to the entire West. 

Halfway House. The party's opposi- 
tion to der Alte rests | ly in its con- 
viction that the time has come for West 
omatic alignment 
m 








ree 








Germany to resist at 
with the West, pursue a new national 
in world a‘airs. Putting national goals 
ahead of its European interests, Erich 
Mende argues that his country should go 
along with the European Common Mar- 
ket only if its membership does not jeop- 
ardize eventual reunification of Germany 

for which, if necessary, it would nego 
tiate directly with East Germany. While 
it supports NATO as a stopgap, the party 
favors the Soviet plan for ultimate re- 
gional disarmament in Central Europe as 
a basis for German reunification. 
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to continue with your career.” He is also 
faulted for vanity, is highly sensitive 
about his weight (198 Ibs.), and hopefully 
submits to every known waist-trimming 
ritual, from yoghurt breakfasts to ice-cold 
baths. In the last phase of his campaign 
Mende nonetheless proved himself an at- 
tractive campaigner whose 
greying hair and dark good looks on TV 
reminded women viewers of the Shah ot 
Iran, 

Power Technicians. Born in a part of 
Germany that was swallowed by Poland 
after the war. Erich Mende was reared in 
the strongly nationalistic atmosphere | 
culiar to Grenszlanddeutsche (border 
irea) households. After getting through 
high school on a succession of scholar- 
ships. he joined an infantry 


irticulate 





regiment for 
his military service in 1936. decided to 
stay on as a career officer. Wounded three 
times in World War Il, Mende collected a 
shelf of Iron and gold Crosses. 

After the war, Mende studied law and 
political science, earning the doctorate 
dear to middle-class Germans. He strayed 
into politics almost by accident in 1945 
when one of FDP’s founders recruited 
him for party chores. Mende’s eloquence 
and organizational ability propelled him 
rapidly to the party’s top echelons. 
Though the Free Democrats pose as suc- 
cessors to the old German liberal parties, 
Erich Mende is by instinct and outlook a 


conservative who has turned to good ad- 
vantage his distaste for extremes. By 
contrast, the party leadership embraces 
former Nazis, old-school German liberals, 
and a group with the sinister-sounding 
name. “technicians of power.” In less 
than two years as its chairman, Mende 
has not only kept the party’s fractious 
left wing in line but has also won heavy 
backing from the Ruhr’s ultraconserva- 
tive industrialists. 

As the party’s military and foreign 
affairs expert. Chairman Mende is one of 
its strongest advocates for retention of 
his country’s present ties with the West. 
In strategic matters. his current di erence 
with NATO concerns the U.S. helmets 
worn by German troops. As an ex-soldier 
and a nationalist, Erich Mende thinks 
German boys should wear old-style Ger- 
man steel helmets. He may yet be in a 
position to see that they get them. 


TURKEY 


Message to a Son 

Turkey seemed calm but uneasy. Since 
the execution of ex-Premier Adnan Men- 
deres, ex-Finance Minister Hasan Polat- 
kan, and ex-Foreign Minister Fatin Rustu 
Zorlu, for “crimes against the Turkish 
constitution” (Time, Sept. 22), the big 
question was whether Strongman Cemal 
Gursel would allow free elections to take 
place, as promised, next month. Cryptical- 
ly last week. he warned of “provocative 
elements” that might prevent the elec- 
tion. Obviously disturbed by the execu- 
tions, the entire Cabinet reportedly of- 
fered its resignation, then agreed to stay 
on at Gursel’s insistence. 

Meanwhile, details of Menderes’ execu- 
tion slowly became known, in spite of 
Turkish censorship. Brought back from a 
near-fatal suicide attempt, the former 
Premier was hanged as soon as he was 
declared fit by prison doctors. Apologizing 
for the “trouble” he had caused his jail- 
ers, Menderes was taken aboard a Turkish 
navy gunboat from the island of Yassiada, 
where the eleven-month trial had been 
held, to the prison island of Imrali, where 
Polatkan and Zorlu had been hanged 36 
hours before. Aboard the gunboat Men- 
deres asked permission to make the 
namas (ablutions and prayers), later did 
not remonstrate when told to put on a 
white smock by the hangmen, who were 
paid $13.50 apiece. Menderes climbed on 
to the chair set on a table beneath a tri- 
pod. and allowed the rope to be placed 
While four imams from 
Istanbul chanted prayers, Menderes said: 
‘God save my children,” Then the chair 
was kicked out from under him, 

3efore mounting the makeshift g 
Menderes had turned to Altay 
chief prosecutor at the Yassiada trial, and 
said: “Please tell my son never to mix in 
politics. When one is in politics one can- 
not control his destiny.” Last week Yuk- 
sel Menderes, 31, Who had announced his 
intention of running for deputy on the 
New Turkey Party ticket in Aydin, his 
father’s birthplace, withdrew his candida- 
cy for “personal reasons.” 
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Plugs into any outlet—no wires between sets! General Electric’s new Portable Intercom puts you in 
touch with any room in your house—instantly. Saves time...saves steps...saves shouting. It’s as 
useful as your day is long. Ideal for use in office or store, 
too. You'll never run out of uses for this new Portable Intercom 
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Talk to Dad, kids, sickroom—right Completely portable—just plug it Boss and secretary, clerkand stock- When baby cries, you hear! Inter- 
from your kitchen, in wherever you go. room confer instantly! com locks into “‘talk"' position. 


SAVE TIME, SAVE STEPS WITH GENERAL ELECTRIC’S NEW PORTABLE INTERCOM 
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NIGHT WAR IN THE JUNGLE 


The US. & the Vietnamese Again Fight for Southeast Asia 


N Saigon one night last week, the 

cafés were crowded and new cars 
streamed along the boulevards beneath 
the red, green and blue of neon signs. 
But 40 miles to the north, the small pro- 
vincial capital of Phuoc Thanh was 
shrouded in darkness, and the only 
sounds were the hoots and crackles of 
the jungle. Its inhabitants slept uneasily 
behind the protection of a low earthen 
rampart and tangles of barbed wire 
guarded by a handful of sentries. 

At 1 a.m., Phuoc Thanh woke to the 
bludgeoning explosion of a plastic bomb 
that ripped away a corner of the con- 
crete administration building. As the 
provincial chief and two of his aides 
rushed to the street. they were shot 
down, Over the rampart swarmed 600 
Viet Cong Communist guerrillas bran- 
dishing rifles and machetes. Most of the 
town’s so Civil Guards were machine- 
gunned as they slept. A company of 7o 
U.S.-trained Vietnamese Rangers _ re- 
treated to the jungle, leaving the town 
to its fate. Their commander explained 
later that he intended to ambush the 
guerrillas as they withdrew. 

Catching Hell. A rescue battalion of 
Vietnamese paratroopers arrived in the 
morning. They found Phuoc Thanh gut- 
ted by fire, with 42 of its defenders dead 
and 35 wounded, The Communists had 
captured 100 rifles and 6,000 rounds of 
ammunition, and had freed from jail 
270 «suspected Communist _ prisoners. 
Then the entire party had vanished in 
the jungle. 

The U.S. believes that the attack may 
well be the signal for a new Red drive 
against South Viet Nam, part of an 
over-all, constant movement to infiltrate 
and encircle the whole area (see map). 
The Viet Cong guerrillas get their sea- 
soned cadres and supplies from Commu- 
nist North Viet Nam via the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail, which parallels the borders 
of neighboring Laos and Cambodia. 
There is no interference from Laos, 
which may even be a supplier, since 
daily flights of Soviet Ilyushin planes 
land on the Communist-held Plaine des 
Jarres to disgorge arms for the 20,000- 
man Pathet Lao army. Neutral Cambo- 
dia is apparently too weak to police its 
own frontiers. Should the pro-Western 
government of South Viet Nam's Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem fall before the 
Communists, Cambodia, Thailand, Bur- 
ma and Malaya will have little chance 
of staying free. 

Laced Darkness. To make sure that 
it does not fall, the U.S. maintains in 
South Viet Nam a Special Forces mili- 
tary mission intended to stiffen Diem’'s 
170,000-man army and to give anti- 
guerrilla instruction to selected Ranger 
units. A Time correspondent last week 
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reported on the work of a five-man U.S. 
group at Trung Lap, a village only 20 
miles northwest of Saigon. With a force 
of four Ranger companies—two in train- 
ing, two in the feld—and a detachment 
of Civil Guards, the U.S. mission is 
fighting the Viet Cong for control of an 
area scarcely 15 miles square inhabited 
by 110,c00 peasants. 

In the early dusk at Trung Lap. U.S. 
Captain Edward Nidever, a West Point- 
er, was bent over a chess game. Com- 
fortably dressed against the heat in 
shorts and sneakers, Nidever was about 
to move a pawn when the humid silence 
was broken by an outburst of rifle fire. 
“The Civil Guard's catching hell again,” 
said Nidever as he slung an ammunition 
belt across a bare shoulder, grabbed a 
carbine and headed for the door. 

As Nidever and his men stumbled 
toward the scene of the ambush, tracers 
from automatic rifles laced the darkness, 
and the finger snap of small-arms fire 
was punctuated by the sledging blow of 
mortar explosions. Even under the wa- 
vering light of flare shells it was impos- 
sible to tell friend from foe. There was 
a movement, a silhouette running along 
the road. Was it a Viet Cong guerrilla or 
a Vietnamese Ranger? Even as the man 
passed it was impossible to tell. 

Within an hour, the battle subsided. 
The Viet Cong disappeared into the 
bushes or the earth, for they often lie 


hidden during the day in camouflaged 
holes tunneled into the sandy soil. A 
dead Civil Guard was carried back to 
camp. The men of his unit shook their 
heads despondently; one of them began 
to weep. “Happens every night.” said 
U.S. Sergeant Antonio Duarte. “Some- 
times we have two or three skirmishes 
going on at the same time.” 

Tossed Grenade. Military informa- 
tion in South Viet Nam filters through 
the black-clad peasants who work their 
rice fields during the day and may carry 
a gun for either side at night. What the 
peasants want sounds relatively simple: 
a government that will keep order and 
let them alone. So far. Diem’s solidly 
anti-Red regime, despite considerable 
achievements, has not filled that very 
tall order, and many peasants are ready 
to believe the cynical Viet Cong prom- 
ises of future peace and plenty. 

Each morning at Trung Lap, Sergeant 
Guy Williams, a U.S. medic, gives free 
treatment to local peasants. They line 
up at his thatch-roofed “office.” expos- 
ing their sores of yaws and jungle rot. 
Sometimes a hobbling peasant arrives 
with his foot pierced by a Communist 
shoe-mine—a_ viciously barbed spike 
planted in jungle trails, Two orphan sis- 
ters of 7 and 10 trudged in. Both had 
been wounded five days before by steel 
splinters from a Viet Cong grenade. 

The guerrillas can be found inside as 
well as outside the Trung Lap camp. One 
night, a Viet Cong tossed a grenade into 
a platoon barracks, killing one Ranger 
and wounding five. A captured Viet Cong 
document states matters clearly: “One 
U.S. instructor dead is worth two Viet- 
namese majors. One U.S. major is worth 
two Vietnamese generals.” 

Identical Twin. Sergeant Duarte led 
his company of Rangers on a night raid 
against a Viet Cong village. Surprise 
was complete, and he returned at dawn 
with five Communist prisoners. Looking 
carefully at one, Medic Williams said, 
“I'm sure I've seen him right here in my 
daily line-up of patients. Either that, or 
he has an identical twin.” 

Next day, as Sergeant Duarte and his 
men were laying out red markers in a 
field for a supply airdrop, Viet Cong 
snipers fired from the bush. The first 
bullets whizzed by within an inch of 
Duarte’s head. He hit the dirt and, on 
signal, his Rangers began an enveloping 
movement that soon silenced the guer- 
rillas. “Just the way they were taught in 
training,” said Duarte proudly. “They're 
brave men and good soldiers.” But he is 
both baffled and grudgingly impressed 
by the Communist enemy. Says Duarte: 
“The Viet Cong have the initiative. They 
also have motivation, but I don’t know 
what motivates them.” 
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Visitors for Progress 

Ever the perfect patrician, Peru's Pres- 
ident Manuel Prado. 72, descended the 
planeside steps at Washington's MATS 
terminal one day last week with the sure 
and jaunty gait of a boulevardier revisit- 
ing a familiar haunt. He gripped President 
Kennedy's hand, bowed with gallar 
to kiss the gloved hand of Madame la 
Présidente, Jacqueline. So taken was 
Jackie that she nearly forgot to present 


grace 





the roses she was carrying to Prado’s 
elegant and equally aristocratic wile 
Clorinda. Prado, whose innate courtliness 
has carried him through ten such state 
visits around the world in the past three 





years. moved along the waiting line of 
diplomats and dignitaries with a warm 
handshake here. a warmer abrazo there. 

Recalling Prado’s last state visit as 
Peru’s President during World War II 
Kennedy welcomed his visitor as an old 
friend: “President Roosevelt wanted Pres- 
ident Prado to come to our country to 
express his esteem for him and his lead- 
ership against the Axis. Nearly 20 years 
later, President Prado comes again. The 
U.S. President is different, times have 
changed. the adversaries now take a dil- 
ferent form. But I believe that both 
Peru and the U.S.. still standing shoulder 
to shoulder, fight for the same things.” 

Kennedy believed right, and Prado 
proved it almost every time he spoke. 
Unlike most of his fellow Latin American 
chief executives, who skirt the subject 
of Castro-Communist penetration of the 
hemisphere, Prado made no attempt to 
camouflage his feelings. He told a joint 
session of Congress that “Peru stands 
with you in the struggle against Commu- 
nism in the world and in our hemisphere 

whatever measures you may be re- 
quired to take to combat it, you will 
find my country at your side. 

An unusual chain of circumstances in 
Peru allows Prado to speak his mind, 
Like most Latin American Presidents 
Prado is plagued with the kind of have v. 
have-not economics that could touch off 
Castro-style revolution. Prado himself is 
a member of the oligarchy (his father 
was President for two terms in the rgth 
century that controls Peru through 
birth or wealth. He was re-elected Presi 
dent in 1956 only because he promised 
to restore legality to the outlawed, mass- 
based political party APRA. Once in of- 
fice, Prado tried to develop the nation 
by switching on the currency presses. 
The sol sank, the economy wobbled, and 
Prado came under the withering fire of 
such critics as Pedro Beltran. publisher 
of Lima’s influential La Prensa. 

Yet Prado is relatively secure today be- 
cause of a fortunate stroke of politics; 
he named Beltran as his Premier. Him- 
self a conservative with the blood of con- 
quistadores in his veins. Beltran stopped 
the money presses. He collected neglected 
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taxes, trimmed excess bureaucracy, en- 
couraged exports, curbed imports. The sol 
steadied, the balance of trade shifted to 
favorable, debts were paid. Progress is 
still slow, but enough projects for housing 
road building and agrarian reform are 
taking shape to give Peruvians hope 
and to warrant businesslike consideration 
of a Prado request last week for $29.6 
million in emergency loans from Ken- 
nedy’s Alliance for Progress. 

With similar business on his mind, 
Argentina's President Arturo Frondizi ar- 
rives in the U.S. this week. The avowed 
purpose for his journey is a speech before 
the U.N. General Assembly. But the suc- 
cess of the trip hangs most heavily on 
the crucial hours that the crisis-ridden 
Argentine President is scheduled to spend 
in informal conversation with Kennedy 
in New York City. Frondizi believes that 
the Alliance for Progress should focus on 
nations already on the road to economic 
maturity (2.¢., Argentina) as an object 
lesson for less fortunate nations. Cost of 
the focus on Argentina he has in mind 
$2. billion. 


JAMAICA 


No for Federation 

In an election fueled by emotion and 
fought to singsong calypsos, the newborn 
West Indies Federation last week came 
apart at its most important seam. Given 
their first chance to vote on the question 
of federation, 251,935 Jamaicans voted 
no, 216,4co0 said yes. The decision was a 
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’ bitter surprise both for Britain, which saw 


federation as the best way to cut its col- 
onies loose. and for the political leaders 
of the is!ands.* who had spent years nego- 
tiating a delicate balance of power be 
tween populous (1.7 coo) Jamaica and 
its small, faraway neighbors. 





No one was more sharply caught than 
Jamaican Premier Norman Manley, 68, 
who had staked his reputation on federa- 
tion. He underestimated the strength of 
his old foe, Sir Alexander Bust ite 
leader of Jamaica's Labor Party, which 
sees federation as a hindrance rather than 
aspirations. At 78 









Busta sometimes rambles a bit, dreamily 
reliving his days of street-level anti- 
m. But his bright voung organ- 





colonialisn 
izers quickly saw that Manley’s more- 
stability, more-investment arguments 





WINNER BUSTAMANTI 
! 


be ruled by ourselve 


iimed at the middle class produced less 
vote power than songs. rhythm and sheer 
noise aimed at the 93% of Jamaicans in 
the have-not category. A calypso called 
Freedom Story quickly caught on 





Freedom story was telling all about 


But nohody tel! it to me; 

Is only Busta, is only Busta, 

Zs only Busta te’! it ‘o me. 

Above the wav ng arms and shuff'ing 


feet, Busta would call We will be ruled 
by ourselves, not by Trinidadians, Barba- 
dians. Saint Kittsians or whatever! 
When the noes had it. the Colonial Of 
fice recalled Lord Hai'es, federation Gov- 


ernor General. to London from a Scott 





ning 





holiday to discuss sa'vaging the rem 
1iion with Trinidad 
at the sam ime 


began ca’cuiating 


chunks of the : 
as the kingpin. 





realistic rit 
the immens¢ » done by the can 
cellation of 3¢> contribution 


to the Sg.oco.coo federation budget. 


Trinidad-Tebago Barbados, the Leeward and 


Windward i ind Jamaica 
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Why there’s a little of Loch Lomond 
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in every bottle of Ballantine's 
e 
Loch Lomond, Scotland’s celebrated lake of ballad and verse, of 42 Scotch Whiskies, each contributing its particular flavor 
imparts something very special to Ballantine's Scotch Whisky. to this Scotch’s pleasing personality. | 
It lends some of its serenity and sunny-lightness to the spirit. The final result is Scotch never brash or heavy—nor so limply 
Realistically. Loch Lomond’s azure waters are licht that it merely teases the taste buds. 
perfect for making Scotch. For good Scotch re- ¢ The final result is Scotch Whisky as Scotch 
quires a water of uncommon gentleness. And the Whisky should be. Good-natured, full of proud 
Loch’s water is measured at only 3 to 5 degrees heritage, flaunting its authentic flavor and qual- 
of hardness (London’s water measures up to ity to all those who enjoy its company. Just a 
300 degrees). Another important considera- few reasons why: the more you know about | 
tion: Ballantine’s contains a delicate harmony Scotch the more you like Ballantine’s. | 
| BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND » BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 85 PROOF » impoRTED BY" 21" Brands, Fne.,N.y.C. | 
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With an IBM computer actually con- 
trolling a catalytic cracking process, 
an oil refinery in California will be 
able to operate at higher efficiency. 


Oil refining is a complex, dynamic proc- 
ess; random changes occur almost as 
fast as they can be measured. Yet a re- 
finery’s efficiency depends on how fast it 
can respond to these changes. In order 
to improve the speed and accuracy of 


these responses, an IBM computer will 
soon begin controlling a 40,000 barrel- 
a-day catalytic cracker at Standard 
Oil of California’s El Segundo refinery. 
The computer periodically will check 
75 refinery instruments, consult more 
than 75,000 instructions stored in its 
memory and initiate adjustments to 
keep the process in balance. 

A computer that can control a system 
by feedback of data from the system it- 


Why use a computer 
to turn a valve? 





self points to possibilities far beyond 
process control. For example, we may 
be able to use these same techniques to 
regulate city traffic flow, or even to in- 
vestigate methods of weather control. 

By finding new ways for computers to 
collect and apply data, IBM is helping 
science and business find answers to 


control problems that 
have outgrown con- IB 
ventional solutions. 
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Having grown accustomed to her pace 

-Warsaw, Prague, Belgrade and Moscow 
in the past four years—Belgians generally 
regard with affectionate tolerance the Iron 
Curtain raisings of their beloved Queen 
Elisabeth, 85. widow of King Albert and 
grandmother of reigning King Baudouin. 
But last week, as the indefatigable matri- 
arch boarded a Soviet Tupolev jet for a 
three-week junket to Peking, Brussels’ sa- 
tirical weekly Pan somewhat impatiently 
offered her a ghostwritten speech—just 
in case she might be called upon for a 
bit of Communist auto-criticism. Pan's 
suggested script: “Wife of a bloody im- 
perialist, mother of an unscrupulous co- 
lonialist, grandmother of a despotic ex- 
ploiter of the people, | appear before you 
with the hope that the magnanimity of 
the Chinese people will authorize me to 
work at the construction of a dike along 
the Si-kiang, thus to end well an idle life.” 

As he awaited the arrival of his seventh 
child, Bing Crosby, 57. waxed pensive 
about the snares of parenthood. “With 
this new set,”’ he said of his children by 
Second Wife Kathy Grant, 27, “I'm going 
to try not to repeat the mistakes I made 
with Gary and Lindsay and the twins.” 
Before the bout of self-criticism was over, 
the man who has crooned his way to a 
multimillion-dollar fortune even produced 
a suggestion for his own epitaph. “If 1 
forget.” he enjoined Parade Writer Lloyd 
Shearer, “you tell Kathy I'd like this line 
‘He was an average guy who could carry 
a tune.’ 

os & «© 

“It's time you creative television pro- 
fessionals lit a few million candles to take 
our children out of the darkness.” So say- 
ing, the New Frontier's outspoken FCC 
chairman, Newton Minow, 35. proposed 
that the nation’s TV networks guarantee 
at least one hour per afternoon of quality 
programing for children—perhaps through 
a rotation system that would “divide the 
competitive disadvantages. if there are 
any.’ Within hours after Minow made 
his plea at a conclave of broadcasting 
brass, all three major networks made cau- 
tiously approving noises, promised to talk 
the matter over. 

Topping the guest list at a $1o0-a 
ticket benefit staged by the American 
Cancer Society aboard the liner Nieuw 
Amsterdam, Dwight and Mamie Eisen- 
hower found that charity has its own 
rewards. No sooner had the ship slipped 
across the three-mile limit outside hurri- 
cane-roiled New York harbor than its 
gambling salon busted wide open. While 
Mamie, concentrating on the roulette 
wheel, raked in $75 in funny money ex- 
changeable for donated gifts. the old sol- 
dier faded his way into another $60 at the 
crap table. “I just bet on some fellow 
holding the dice whom I had never seen 
before,” beamed Ike, “and, by gosh, I 
came up a winner.” Clutching at the Ei- 
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THe EIseENHOWERS 
A lucky fade. 


senhower coattails was Hungarian Hanger- 
On Eva Gabor, who burbled, “You're so 
vunderful, so vunderful.” Wondered Ike 
to Mamie: “Who is she?” 
° 
As it must to all model Hollywood 
couples, the living end came last week 
for restless Actor-Director José Ferrer, 
49. and homebody Songstress Rosemary 
Clooney, 33. After bearing five little Fer- 
rers in eight outwardly placid years of 
marriage, Rosie called on that grim reaper 
of cinematic matrimony, Lawyer Jerry 
Giesler, to file for divorce on grounds of 


THE FERRERS 
The living end. 


extreme cruelty. “This will come as a sur- 
prise to all our friends,” wept Rosie, “but 
it was no sudden decision on my part. Joe 
and I have had a difference of opinion as 
to a way of life, and for the children’s 
sake, we feel it is best...” 

s % & 

For the benefit of a London newsman 
bemused by U.S. argot, Novelist Norman 
(The Naked and the Dead) Mailer, 38, 
set out to distinguish between hipsters and 
beatniks, Although the two groups “share 
a common experience and understand each 
other's language.” pontificated Mailer, 
“they're utterly different. The hipster is a 
man of action, always on the move; the 
beatnik is contemplative, an amateur phi- 
losopher, Among world figures today, Ken- 
nedy is hip but won't admit it and Khru- 
shchev is hip but doesn’t know it.” What 
about British Prime Minister Harold Mac 
millan? “Irreclaimably square.” 











Flying into Rio de Janeiro on a lecture 
tour, Physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
$7. irritably denied that he felt any guilt 
for serving as top scientist on the first 
A-bomb project. “I carry no weight on 
my conscience.” insisted the white-haired 
director of Princeton’s Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study. whose security clearance 
for participation in U.S. nuclear develop- 
ment was withdrawn in 1954. “Scientists 
are not delinquents. Our work has now 
changed the conditions in which men live 
but the use made of these changes is the 
problem of government, not of scientists.” 
But in the Oppenheimer scheme of things, 
soldiers, unlike scientists. apparently do 
not enjoy the right to leave political de- 
cisions to their governments. Said Oppen- 
heimer; “I would like to see a general 
strike by the officers of all the armed 
forces on earth, refusing to drop nuclear 
bombs or to push the fatal buttons.” 

Washington's prestigious Metropolitan 
Club—whose roster includes luminaries 
from Congress, the Cabinet. Embassy Row 
and the Pentagon, but nary a Negro—last 
week lost Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy. “It is inconceivable to me, in 
this day and age.” read Bobby's resigna- 
tion letter, “that the privileges of this 
club, which holds such a unique and pe- 
culiar post in the nation’s capital, would 
be denied to anyone merely because of his 
race.” 

Ill lay: ranking Republican Senator 
Styles Bridges, 63, who, while recuperat- 
ing from a lung ailment at his Concord, 
N.H., home. suffered a “moderately se- 
vere” heart attack. 

Propelled by his special-formula liquid 
fuel—brandy with a champagne chaser— 
Irish Author Brendan (The Hostage) 
Behan blasted clean out of the Celtic 
atmosphere, confided to Dublin drinking 
partners that he would like to live in the 
U.S. “It’s a very free place to write in,” 
he explained, “and there’s the advantage 
that no one knows what you're writing 
about anyway.” 
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In Union There Is Quality 

Like corner grocers fighting supermar- 
kets. small U.S. colleges suffer in the 
competition with universities such as 
Harvard and California. Big schools can 
meet the rising costs of top faculties and 
expensive plants; most small colleges are 
out of the running—if they run alone. 
This year more and more of them are 
sharing facilities and faculties that few 
can afford on their own, The interesting 
result is a new pattern in U.S. higher 
education: federations of small colleges 
across the country that give all the ap- 
pearance of embryo universities. 

The advantages have long been ap- 
parent to Philadelphia’s Bryn Mawr, 
Haverford and Swarthmore. Years ago, 
they began swapping students and pro- 
fessors. Now Bryn Mawr alone offers 
geology, cutting costs for the other 
schools. Haverford and Bryn Mawr share 
sociology, cutting costs for Swarthmore, 
which, in turn, is strongest in psychology. 
The schools snag high-priced professors 
by splitting their salaries. Last year they 
also got a $136,000 Ford Foundation 
grant for Asian studies, a project too 
ambitious for any of them to have han- 


died alone. 
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EDUCATION 


Four-Color Ph.D, In Massachusetts’ 
Connecticut River Valley, the girls of 
Smith and Mount Holyoke once shared 
only the men of Amherst. In 1951 the 
schools began cautiously buying books 
with the nearby University of Massachu- 
setts. Now students at any of the four 
campuses (total enrollment: 11,100) can 
take courses at the others. The four have 
a joint astronomy department, share their 
first history of science professor. Last 
year they opened a common educational 
FM radio station, conferred their first 
Ph.D. degree (on a candidate whose hood 
bore colors representing all four of the 
schools). If they can raise the needed 
$16 million, they hope to build an en- 
tire new experimental college for 1,000 
students. 

“Cooperation is the salvation of private 
colleges,” says President Rufus Clement 
of Atlanta (Negro) University. He heads 
the Atlanta University Center, which 
boasts six member colleges. Instead of 
six weak libraries, they have one strong 
one of 200.000 volumes. Four share a 
central-heating plant; all use their one 
best Shakespeare professor, physics and 
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chemistry departments. They share dor- 
mitories, athletic fields, and may even 
integrate their bookkeeping. The setup 
lures increasingly better students (in- 
cluding some whites), makes Atlanta the 
top Negro educational center in the U.S. 
The Center Pattern. The university 
center, small colleges nourished by nearby 
universities, is one major pattern of con- 
federation. Other centers 
> Atlanta’s mostly white University Cen- 
ter in Georgia, with eight members, rang- 
ing from the University of Georgia to 
Agnes Scott College. Among its activities: 
joint research in science and humanities, 
grants to professors for improving class- 
room teaching, a central catalogue of 
the 2,500,000 volumes in the members’ 
libraries, 
> The University Center in Nashville, 
with three members (Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, George Peabody and Scarritt Col- 
leges), which boasts a $2.000,c00 Joint 
University Library of nearly 400,000 vol- 
umes. The group recently began working 
with Nashville's city government to ex- 
pand its three campuses in U.S.-supported 
urban-renewal projects. Parallel plans 
were launched by three Negro campuses— 
Fisk University, Meharry Medical Col- 
lege, Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
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trial State University—which comprise 
ashville’s second university center. 

> Pennsylvania's Harrisburg Area Center 
for Higher Education, which was born of 
the desire of two small colleges, Eliza- 
bethtown and Lebanon Valley, to enrich 
their lean academic diets. They now offer 
joint courses and degrees, have uniform 
tuition and faculty pay. Moreover, since 
1934 they have linked up with three 
universities (Temple. Penn State. Penn- 
sylvania), a tie that allows the colleges 
for the first time to offer graduate work. 
> The University Center in Virginia, be- 
gun in 1948 with nine Virginia campuses 
and now up to 21 members, ranging from 
tiny (yoo men) Hampden-Sydney College 
to the big (4.670 men) University of 
Virginia. Launched by the Rockefeller 
General Education Board, the center has 
set up cooperative professorships and 
a joint adult-education program, plans 
this year to share portable scientific 
equipment. It has given Virginia scholars 
nearly $150,000 in research grants, im- 
ported a procession of lively lecturers, 
from Juiian Huxley to Colin Wilson (The 
Outsider). The center’s premise: small 
colleges “cannot go it alone and provide 
quality education.” 

The Association Pattern. Another 
widespread pattern of confederation is 
associations of coequal colleges. Typical 
is Associated Colleges of the Midwest, 
headed by Oberlin’s former Dean Blair 
Stewart, who says: “We can do things 
together that we can’t do separately.” 
Stewart's ten colleges (Beloit, Carleton, 
Coe, Cornell, Grinnell, Knox, Lawrence, 
Monmouth, Ripon, St. Olaf) are jointly 
evaluating new techniques in foreign- 
language teaching and sending professors 
and students to Argonne National Lab- 
oratory for training. The schools are al- 
ready saving money by purchasing  in- 
surance together. Others 
> The Great Lakes Association of twelve 
colleges: Albion, Antioch, Denison, De- 
Pauw, Earlham, Hope, Kalamazoo, Ken- 
yon, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, Wooster 
and Wabash. They boast 1.200 faculty 
members and 16,0c0 students—‘“quite a 
sizable university.” Under way are plans 
for cooperating on everything from ad- 
missions and business operations to librar- 
ies and a marine biology station on the 
Atlantic Coast. 
> The College Center of the Finger Lakes 
in Corning, N.Y., with five highly dis- 
similar members Alfred University 
(1.400 students}, Corning Community 
College (350), Elmira College (Soo wom- 
en), Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
(1,040) and Pennsylvania's Mansfield 
State College (S80). Sponsor is the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, which hopes to recruit 
more scientists by enlivening culture in 
the isolated region. 

Colleges may also get together to fill 
one specific need. An example is the re- 
centiy organized Midwest Coll Council, 
with twelve members including some 
drawn from both the Associated Colleges 
of the Midwest and the Great Lakes As- 
sociation. Because they have more than 
enough Midwest applicants, they hope to 
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recruit Eastern youngsters. As Ripon’s 
President Fred O. Pinkham puts it: “The 
mists rising from the Hudson River seem 
to obscure the view of the rich education- 
al experiences awaiting students on the 
other side 

Where federalism can lead is perhaps 
clearest at California's five Associated 
Colleges, this month renamed The Clare- 
mont Colleges. They started near Los 
Angeles in 1887 with coed Pomona, which 
in the tg20s decided to curb enrollment 
(now 1,085) by launching autonomots 
affiliates—Claremont University College 
(now 650 graduate students), Scripps 
(300 women), the postwar Claremont 
Men's College (450) and science-engi- 
neering Harvey Mudd College (230). On 
the group's 500 acres is room for seven 
more colleges. 

The current five share everything from 
gifts and dormitories to one big library 
and a common business office. They 
tract top professors because they offer 
both graduate and undergraduate teach- 
ing. The result is more quality at less 
cost, and something more. Provost Robert 
J. Bernard calls it “the element of com- 
petition—the highest level of perform- 
ance becomes the standard of perform- 
ance, not only in teaching and research, 
but even down to competitive sports.” 


The Littlest Freshman 


As TV lights glinted off his dental 
braces, the youngest freshman got the 
biggest welcome at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. Lance Kerr, of 
Sun Valley, Calif., told newsmen that he 
likes swimming and baseball, hopes to be 











Widening the range of college choice is the 
low fare begun this month by twelve major 
airlines for passengers aged 12 to 21, The new 
fare from New York to Chicago is $27.60, v 
$42.13 regular tourist class m New York 
to San Francisco, $04.30, v. $120.07 tourist 
class. 
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COLLEGIAN KERR 
Six grades in one. 


a research physicist. hopes his classmates 
like him. They doubtless will, but there 
is an age gap. Freshman Kerr* is only 
twelve years old, the youngest student in 
U.C.L.A, history. 

The son of a salesman, Lance was a 
slow starter. “I used to be ashamed.” re- 
calls his mother. “All my girl friends had 
children who could sing nursery rhymes. 
Lance didn’t even say anything.” Little 
did Mamma know. Just after he turned 
two, Lance began identifying cars by 
make. His mother thought he did it by 
recognizing shapes; it turned out that 
Lance was reading the name plates. In 
kindergarten, he unnerved the teacher by 
reading aloud to other tots during rest 
period. He mastered the multiplication 
table in three days, zipped through all six 
elementary grades in one year. 

Lance picked up remarkable poise at 
Los Angeles’ private Buckley Schools, 
which stress self-discipline and no-non- 
sense learning. In the eleventh grade, he 
got an A average in science-rich studies, 
eased to a high B (and honors in Russian ) 
in his senior year. He scored high on Col- 
lege Board aptitude tests: 634 on the 
verbal portion, 711 on the math portion 
(out of a possible 800). This summer he 
gobbled science fiction even at meals (“I 
couldn't fight it,” says his mother), 
downed books on existentialism, extra- 
sensory perception and Zen Buddhism, He 
also got hooked on jazz and played daily 
sand-lot baseball, 

“IT treat him as a twelve-year-old.” in- 
sists his mother, who feels that “you 
couldn't drum all this into a child if he 
didn’t want it.” She hoped to get Lance 
into Harvard, cradle of child prodigies 
from Cotton Mather, who entered at 
twelve, to Cyberneticist Norbert Wiener, 
who was a graduate student at ry. But 
Harvard now looks askance at taking 
freshmen under 16. Caltech also rejected 
Lance because of his age (but will con- 
sider him as a graduate student). 

U.C.L.A. feels that Lance will make the 
grade socially as well as academically. His 
youthfulness so far has thwarted only one 
ambition: he signed up for R.O.T.C, 
last week, got turned down until he 
reaches 16, Undaunted, Collegian Kerr 
plans to join the Boy Scouts. 


Dead Tiger 


They roared four decades ago when the 
Tiger, Princeton's famed funny magazine, 
published Student Scott Fitzgerald's jin- 
gles: “To be on a dais with Thais, how 
nais.”” But they had long since stopped 
laughing at the humor that today’s Tiger 
has been printing with nostalgic tears in 
its eyes: 

He; Do you object to petting? 

She; That's something I've never done. 

He: Never petted? 

She: Never objected. 

Last week, after So years, the “no long- 
er funny” Tiger folded. Coming up to 
replace it; a serious magazine for “the 
more sophisticated.” 








No kin to University of California President 
Clark Kerr, 
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TASTE 
The Novice in the Sweetshop 


The book booming, clas- 
sical recordings are selling by the stack, 
and art galleries are thriving. But Co- 
lumbia University’s Dean of Faculties 
Jacques Barzun gloomily contends that 
in fact, the age is witnessing an end to 
Art. Says Barzun. writing in the British 
monthly Encounter: “The Romantic wor- 
ship of art, having lost its purpose, heads 
towards self-extinction. The nations of 
the West now resemble those tribes that 
eat their gods to get the good there is in 
them.” 

Abolition & Revolution. Barzun (Tra 
cover, June 11, 1956) ascribes this self- 
extinction to two infuences that conflict 
with each other at the time that 
they drive toward “the same Carthaginian 
end.” The first is the group he labels the 
“Abolitionists,” those creators of roman- 
tic art in literature, painting and music 
whose dream is to erase the great art of 
the past and to fill the void with a new 
consciousness: “So far, the sounds of 
electronic music are meaningless, like the 
drippings and droppings of the abstract 
expressionist and action painters, like the 
words and that the poets 
seek to capture with a tape recorder dur- 
ing their mind-less monologues or in the 
trances of drug-taking . . . They want to 
carry nothing forward, but to get rid of 
all their inherited aesthetic and intellec- 
tual lumber: they have no public hope 
for they feel soiled and guilty from con- 
tact with part of existing society. 
They want to strip bare and dig down 
to a hoped-for bedrock showing no trace 
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of an earlier passage of man. This is 
what Mr. Allen Ginsberg means when 
he says that man himself is obsolete; 
this is what Samuel Beckett and others 


ReEcoRDS ART 


are trying to show us on a stage where 
no responses are predictable or congenial: 
this is what Mr. Henry Miller is explain- 
ing at length in works where visions of 
love and feasts of sexuality outrank and 
displace all other concerns . . . The only 
acceptable art is the art of Uncons¢ ious- 
ness, of Accident, of No-Meaning.” 

The second destructive influence, savs 
Barzun, is the culture boom itself. “Fee 
ing the old attachment to high Art 
Barzun sees in the “very abundance and 
availability of the democratized arts the 
causes of a prompt dissolution - The 
powerful devices of mechanical reproduc- 
tion and high pressure distribution 
which we owe the cultural ‘awakening’ 
necessarily distort and thus destroy, All 
the new media make arbitrary demands 
on the materials fed through them. And 
because the public to be served is large 
and failure costly, it is important that 
the product suit—hence the endless cut- 
ting and adapting, re-working and dilut- 
ing, which end in travesty. The films of 
Hamlet, Wuthering Heights or David 
Copperfield are obvious evamples of one 
kind of demolition lo see the works 
of the Impressionists twisted into back- 
grounds for advertising perfume: to hear 
the melodies of Bach. Mozart, Berlioz 
and Chopin re-handled by Tin Pan Alley; 
to listen to absent-minded hacks giving 
the lowdown on high art all this is 
‘asure that it is 
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destructive in the same 








communicative. 

Cornucopious. The very bulk of the 
output kills appetite. Barzun 
“Symphonies in bars and cabs. classical 
drama on television any day of the week, 


writes, 


highbrow paperbacks in mountainous pro- 


fusion (easier to buy than to read), ‘art 

seminars in the home.’ capsule operas 

‘Chopin by Starlight. “The Sound of Wag 

ner, “The Best of World Literature’: 
Books 
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this cornucopia thrust at the inexperi- 
enced and pouring out its contents over 
us all deadens attention and keeps taste 
still-born, like any form of gross feeding. 
Too much art in too many places means 
art robbed of its right its 
exact its concentrated power. We 
are gratetul for the comprehensive reper- 
toire which modern industry for the first 
time puts within our reach. but we turn 
sick at the aggressive temptation, like the 
novice in the sweetshop., Even the other- 
wise commendable Do-it-yourself. move- 


associations, 
forms 


ment. represented by the Sunday painter 
and the Friday evening singer or player, 
contributes to the dissipation of the ar- 
tistic tradition: high art not made 
for these uses.”"* 


was 


Despite his criticisms. Author Barzun 
insists that he is not condemning the 
only discerning its fate: “There js 

to and nothing be- 
What he calls the total repudia- 

Art. he concludes, must mean 
we may suppose the birth of a new 
consciousness neither far off nor unwel- 
come. Whatever the time, we have every 
reason now for believing our artists when 
they tell us that Art is dead.” 


FOOD & DRINK 
Mash Notes 
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will be one of the greatest wine 
years of the century, That was the word 
from Marcel Lugan, director of France’s 
National Confederation of Wine and Wine 
Spirits of Appellations of Origin. 
transport of sedimentality 


In a 
Lugan rhapso- 
dized to newsmen that “the wines of 1960 
are like Zizi Jeanmaire—nervous and mus- 
not full-bodied and rounded. 
rhe wines of ‘61 will be like Mae West 

a Rubens woman to whom one can add 
nothing: a Bardot wine. if you like 
round and appealingly plump.” Or, to put 
it less plumply a black Rolls- 
Royce complete with a uniformed chauf- 
feur, while last year just 
vulgar convertible.’ 


cled, but 
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was another 
But Lugan is counting his grapes before 

they are mashed. The harvest 

so far (Beaujolais is fine), is 





while good 
far from 
complete. A great deal depends on fermen- 
tation. The 
, ‘ . 
icclaimed as the best of the century but 


1959 Wines were universally 


the fermentation was disappointing. and 
already many ‘59 wines have turned bad. 


‘A wine is like a child who arrives in the 


world.” muses one expert. “It may seem 
periect, but time may reveal certain im- 
pertections. If we get rain now, it will 
change everything. A little night fog 


though, will give the grapes just the right 
freshness. 

Many experts will wait till mid-Novem- 
ber before unleashing their suverlatives. 
By that time. they will be able to say with 
more certainty whether 1961 will be the 
year of Mae West—or Edna May Oliver. 


Author Barzun'’s own wares in the weetshop 
include perback editions of five of his books 
He director (along with Fellow Intel 
lectuals Lionel Trilling and W. H. Auden) of 
the Mid-Century Book Society, a kind of egg- 
head's book-of-the-month club 
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Space 


Aerojet's leadership in space technology helps 
carry America’s space program from concept to 
conquest in many fields: rocket engines of un- 
precedented range, power and reliability... lunar 
exploration vehicles ... satellites for communica: 
tion, navigation and early warning systems 


Aerojet scientists and engineers make major 
contributions to such programs as COURIER, 
TIROS, TRANSHipeMERQURY ECHO, EXPLORER, 
PIONEER, MIDAS, DYNASOAR and SATURN, 
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A forthright challenge to everyone who plans to buy a luxury 


In a few days, you will receive; by mail or phone, 
a personal invitation to drive a 1962 Imperial. 

Not the usual vague “‘see your dealer”. . . but 
a specific challenge to compare your own car with 
the best Imperial we’ve ever built. 

At your convenience, a dealer in your area will 
deliver a new 1962 Imperial to you...for a thorough 
eel eteheiecellimeirimn cellmeeelia mt mela ellie |e 

We believe that anyone who is planning to invest 
from five thousand to seven thousand dollars in an 
automobile is entitled to get the unembroidered, 


uncolored facts directly from the car itself. 
Naturally, our dealers will gladly explain the 
advantages of torsion-bar suspension . . . tell you 
how the alternator supplies electricity even while 
the engine idles . . . quote engineering data on the 
superior performance of our new transmission 
. Show you the most. luxurious fabrics. and 
leathers ever put into a car... and answer any 
other question you ask about Imperial. 
But you can find out only so much about 
Imperial by mere /istening. To give the facts sub- 
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car this year 


| stance and meaning you must drive and compare. 


So, when our invitation arrives, take us up on 

' it. It obligates you.not at all. And whether you 

eventually buy an Imperial. or not, you'll never 

forget that once you drove a car which handled 

and cornered and comforted and accelerated and 
thrilled as a great car is supposed to. 


Even though our invitation may somehow miss you, an 
Imperial comparison-tour may easily be arranged by writ- 
ing on your letterhead to: General Manager, Imperial 
Division, 12200 East Jefferson, Detroit, Michigan. AMERICA’S MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR 








IMPERIAL LEBARON FOUR-DOOR SOUTHAMPTON. FURS BY DITTRICH IMPERIAL ~ A PROOUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








Today’s light, light Puerto Rican rum inspires 
brilliant new cocktail: the Derby Daiquiri 


PPYUE DERBY DAIQUIRE is the magnum opus of ar charcoal filtered, Then aged in oak — that’s the law 
| inspired bartender it the Mai-Kai in Florid in Puerto Rico. So always select a brand with the 
A vo-down-smooth drink with just the right words “Puerto Rican Rum” on the label 
amount of tingle supplied by today s light. lieht THE RECIPE oz. fresh lime juice: loz. f spas 
Puerto Rican rum juice: scant tsp. sugar: 114 oz. white Puerto Riean 
What vives Puerto Rican rum its pleasing char- rum: cup crushed ice. Mix 15 to 20 see n Waring 
acter? The unfailing sun. An amiable climate. And Blendor: serve unstrained. Or use shaker, ice cubes 
mountain torrents of crystal water. und strain. 


Equally important Puerto Rican rums are dis- FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink recipes. Write: Rums of 
tilled at high proof — for dryness. Every drop is Puerto Rico, Dept. FC-3, 666 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19. 





MUSIC 
Duet for Cello & Surf 


The seats on which vou will sit are in 
ruins. Vour clothes are likely to be dirtied 
by dust We are not responsible for 





injury caused to anyone attending the 
concert. 
The warning on the invitations to a 


concert during Israel's first Music Festi- 
val was accurate—but discouraged no 
one. Armed with cushions and parasols 

o Israelis pushed through two pas- 
sageways into the ancient, open-air 
theater amid the ghostly remains of 





Caesarea, chief port of Rome’s eastern 
colonies. built by Herod the Great ten 
years before the birth of Christ. Behind 





the orchestra pit lay cracked columns 
and stonework that bore to the 
far reach of the Roman Empire: pink 
granite from Egypt, creamy marble from 


withess 


Greece and Asia. The crumbling lime- 
stone seats, only recently excavated by 
Italian archaclogists. were — liberally 


sprinkled with the dust of centuries. 

But dust and debris were quickly for- 
gotten when the festival's star performer 
strode onto the makeshift. wood-planked 
stage. Master Cellist Pablo Casals. a 
sprightly 84, brought concertgoers leaping 
from their rough-hewn seats in a rising 
ovation, The aging artist beamed. “Where 
he asked. 
They came from Haifa to the north, from 
kibbutzim in the shadow of Mount Car- 
mel. from army headquarters in Tel 
Aviv—and they chiefly to 
Pablo Casals. 

Eternal Sounds. A plywood screen be 
hind the orchestra only partially deflected 
Mediterranean breezes, and 
were forced to clip their scores to their 
stands with 


did all those people come from? 


came hear 


musicians 
wooden clothespins. Casals 
seemed unbothered; his back to the sea, 
he swung into Bach's Per- 
formers who had heen worried ibout the 
open theater's acoustics soon learned to 
forget their fears. The Romans had staged 
dramas, musical 
lets at Caesarea 


Sonata in G. 


water hal- 
and the ancient impre- 
sarios knew their business, In the 
movement, sustained. vibrant 
notes, clear and fragile as crystal, rippled 
to the topmost rows of the semicircular 
theater. Not a nuance was lost to the 
wind; it was as if Casals were playing in 
his own study. 

Behind him. the surf 
flawless rhythm of a metronome 


contests and 


slow 


second 


with the 
a whis- 
cellist’s own 
we are hearing 


Violinist 


broke 


pering complement to the 
compelling beat. “Now 


two eternal sounds,” marveled 


Isaac Stern, “the ocean surf and great 
music.” A rapt audience enthusiastically 
agreed. Caesarea’s centuries-old silence 


had been broken by beauty. 

Change of Pace. Casals’ mesmerizing 
performance and an eerily effective ren- 
dition of Beethoven's Trio in D Major 
(the “Ghost Trios by Violinist Stern, 
Pianist Eugene Istomin and Cellist Leon- 
ard Rose were the high points of Israel's 
month-long festival. But there were other 
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Pabio CaSALs AT CAESAREA 


In Herod's 


from 
festi- 


triumphs. Staged at seven sites 
Haifa to the Revivim kibbutz. the 
val drew 56.000 people to 23 
In Tel Aviv 


not squeeze 


concerts, 
300 music lovers who could 
into the already-packed 
Mann Auditorium were chased 
from a parapet outside the 
second floor. In Jerusalem, an 


}.000-seal 
by police 
opening- 
night crowd of 3.500 stood politely when 
Isracli President Izhak Ben-Zvi entered 
then burst into thunderous applause for 
Casals. An astonishing total of 15,000 
people flocked to five recitals in Tel Aviv 
to hear the internationally famed Buda- 
String Quartet pluck out all 16 
Beethoven string quartets. 

Still, the popular favorite was old Pablo 
Casals. the stubborn, spirited Spaniard 
who exiled himself when the Loyalists 
were defeated in 1939. And to delighted 
Israeli officials, 
the entire 


pest 


nothing was more encour- 
than the 
success of the one-shot performance at 
Caesarea. With a baited line out for 
tourists (some 4.000 from Europe and the 
U.S. attended this year’s festival), they 
began charting plans to speed reconstruc- 
tion of the long dead city, to refurbish 
the theater to accommodate 4,000, as it 
did in Roman times, and to center future 
festivals in Caesarea. 


Time Will Decide 


In San Francisco's War Memorial Op- 
era House last week. the Ford Foundation 
got the first dividend on its $950,coo 
grant to U.S. composers for 18 new op- 
eras: the premiére of Norman Dello 
Joio’s Blood Moon. Judged by critical 
response, Blood Moon was a bad bargain. 
“It does not send you out singing,” com- 
plained the Chronicle's Alfred Franken- 
stein. The Examiner's Alexander Fried 
was more biting. Blood Moon, said he, 
hovered “between an ambitious grand op- 
era manner and light-opera clichés.” 

Composer Dello Joio, at least, seemed 


aging about festival 





theater, eternal music 


unconcerned. He is convinced that his 
frankly romantic music (The Ruby, The 
Triumph of St. Joan) has a delayed effect. 
“The people who work closely with my 
music get things you can’t hear the first 
time.” says he. “To quote Verdi, “Time 
will decide. 

Son of an immigrant Italian organist, 
Dello Joio likes to think of himself as 
a spiritual descendant of Verdi. Blood 
Moon tells the story of Ninette Lafont, 
a beautiful actress who flees 
New Orleans on the eve of the Civil 
War to forget her doomed love for Ray- 
mond Barlac, a Southern aristocrat. The 
wide-ranging plot. based on Dello Joio’s 
gave Designer Rouben Ter- 
\rutunian ample scope for lush sets that 
imparted a sense of grandeur to the op- 
era's five scenes. American Soprano Mary 
who plaved Ninette, sang beauti- 
fully but schmalz- 
larded story. Only the heroine's quadroon 
mother, Cleo, superbly sung by Contralto 
Irene Dalis, took on the dimensions of 
life—a singular achievement while coping 
with some embarrassing lyrics: “Love had 
fled from your white heart, but my black 
one still lives in its hell.” 

Dello Joio had his own opening-night 
about Blood Moon. “Con- 
servalive people will think it’s too mod- 
ern,” said he, “and modern-minded people 
will think it’s too conservative.” He got 
no argument. “I don't like any opera in 
English.” hutied one white-tie traditional- 
ist, and most critics were upset that Del- 
lo Joio had used a roth century idiom. 
Still. the opera had its redeeming features, 
If the music lacked the strength of a 
Verdi opera, it was consistently melo- 
dious, at times truly lyrical. If the plot 
was melodramatic, it gave hints of Dello 
Joio’s gift for sustained drama, an es- 
sential gift for a writer of grand opera 
and a recompense of sorts for the Ford 
Foundation’s handsome handout. 


octoroon 





own scenario 


Costa 


seemed lost in the 


forebodings 
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SCIENCE 





Save Those Pine Seeds! 


rhe visiting scientists made their re- 
ports in the dry, deadpan language of 
the laboratory. They seemed to be re- 
cording just one more set of facts and 
figures on the biological effects of atomic 
radiation. But buried beneath the data 
presented by Emory University’s repre- 
sentatives at Colorado State University’s 
conference on the ecological effects of 
radiation was a dreadful glimpse of the 
post-World War III world. 

The Emory scientists took their meas- 
ure of the future at Dawsonville, Ga. 
some so miles north of Atlanta, where the 
Lockheed Aircrait Corp. built a medium 
sized (10,000 kw.) unshielded nuclear re- 
actor for Air Force research on atom- 
powered airplanes. The reactor was set 
among wooded hills and abandoned fields 
that were reverting to forest, and in June 
1939 it was allowed to operate for a short 
period at high level, spraying its sur- 
roundings with gamma rays and neutrons, 
the total dose simulating the effect of 
fallout after a nuclear war.’ 

Within a week, nearby pine trees began 
to turn brown and die. Most of the trees 
within 2,000 feet of the reactor are now 
dead. Hardwoods proved more resistant. 
Their leaves showed little effect until 
autumn, when they fell one to six weeks 
early. Next spring the buds of hickories 
and oaks did not develop normally. When 
the rolling hills of north Georgia were 
green with fresh new leaves, the sick 
forest around the reactor looked just as it 
had in winter. 

The Emory biologists set up radiation 
meters, counted trees, bushes and plants. 
They noted every change in the doomed 
forest and fields. Most conspicuous event 


Based on a three-vear-old Rand Corp, esti- 
mate of the radiation that worldwide fallout 
from a relatively small (20,000-megaton) at 
tack would scatter on fields, woods and other 
parts of “the natural environment.’ 





was the quick death of the pines; but 
humbler plants died too, or their seeds 
failed to germinate. The only successful 
survivors were species of plants that can 
spring up from deep perennial roots. One 
annual weed, a kind of Arenaria, grew 
with unnatural vigor; its seeds apparently 
thrived on radiation. 

After studying their records. the scien- 
tists concluded that some well-sheltered 
humans might well survive an_ all-out 
nuclear w But it seemed clear that the 
world into which the survivors emerged 
would Jack certain valuable things. Most 
large mammals are known to be just as 
radiation-sensitive as humans. so do- 
mestic animals that survived the bombs 
would soon die from cating contaminated 
forage. Human survivors would have to 
go without meat, milk and other accus- 
tomed protein foods. Forest lovers to the 
end, the Emory biologists made one posi- 
tive recommendation, Pine seeds, they 
said, should be stockpiled in shelters so 
that the earth’s pine forests can eventu- 
ally be restored. 





Beware of Bats 

In the long memory of man, the fly-by- 
night, leather-winged bat has seldom been 
anything but a creature of ill repute—a 
companion of witches and devils and a 
portent of disaster. Though naturalists 
like to argue that bats are humanity's 
benefactors because they gobble vast 
quantities of insects, rare is the man who 
even bothers to listen. Soon, even the 
naturalists may moderate their enthusi- 
asm, for the U.S. Public Health Service 
has produced scientific backing for the 
bat’s repulsive reputation. 

Public Health scientists got interested 
back in 1953 after a Florida boy was 
bitten by a bat that was found to be 
infected with rabies. The boy survived 
but investigation showed that other ap- 
parently healthy bats were rabid too. At 
first, the danger from rabid bats seemed 


Dr. CoNSTANTINE & Cave COMPANIONS 
In a chamber of horrors, a shower of virus. 
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small because bat bites are a rare problem 
among humans. Then in 1956 a Texan 
who had been banding bats went partially 
blind, had convulsive seizures when he 
tried to drink water, and soon died. Ra- 
bies virus was found in his brain. In 
t9sg a California mining engineer who 
had been searching caves in Mexico and 
Texas for deposits of bat guano got sick 
and died after suffering nausea, hydro- 
phobia, foaming at the mouth and ex- 
treme anxiety—the characteristic symp- 
toms of rabies. Both men were sure that 
no bat had bitten them. 

Repulsive Carpet. Alarmed by this ev- 
idence that bats can transmit rabies with- 
out biting, the Public Health Service 
issigned Dr. Denny Constantine, 36, a 
lifelong student of bats, and a crew of 
hardy assistants to the ugly and danger- 
ous job of checking further. Researcher 
Constantine is not easily daunted. During 
field work in Alaska six years ago, he 
crawled into a den of hibernating bears 
and took the rectal temperature of the 
biggest one while pacifying the restive 
animal with lumps of sugar. But for his 
new job he needed more equanimity than 
ever. Bat caves are chambers of horror. 
rheir floors are deep in stinking guano 
and littered with the skulls and bones of 
long-dead bats. Over this repulsive carpet 
crawl fierce, flesh-eating dermestid beetles 
and their larvae—so numerous that the 
floor seems alive. When a sick or senile 
bat falls from the ceiling, the beetles 
crowd to devour it. The walls are thick 
with mites, ticks and other bat parasites. 
The air of the cave is foul with the 
unpleasant ammoniacal odor of bats, 
whose excreta comes showering down. 

In the summer of 1960, Dr. Constan- 
tine and his crew moved into one of these 
noisome spots, the Frio Cave in southern 
lexas. While rabid bats flew overhead 
spraying them with urine. they slogged 
into the cave carrying wire-mesh cages 
containing dogs, domestic cats, raccoons, 
ringtail cats (a raccoon-like animal of the 
Southwest } coyotes, grey loxes and one 
striped skunk. The animals were fed and 
tended carefully for one week, then re- 
moved and isolated. One fox, two coyotes 
and one ringtail cat died of rabies. 

Sprinkled Tourists. The evidence was 
not yet conclusive, but at the Carlsbad 
Caverns in New Mexico where bats are 
a principal tourist attraction, Rangers 
were persuaded to keep spectators clear 
of the bats’ tlyways. Bats begin to urinate 


become airborne, 


ilmost as soon as they 
and for years the Carlsbad bats have 
sprinkled tourists with urine that may 
well have been infected. 

After the first safety precautions, more 





careful tests were needed. This summer 


Dr. Constantine and his crew moved coy- 





otes, grey foxes, silver foxes, striped 
skunks, spotted skunks, raccoons, dogs 
cats, ringtail cats and opossums into Lava 
Cave in New Mexico. Some of the ani- 
mals were in simple wire cages, exposed 
to bats, their excreta and their 





parasites. 
Other test animals were protected some 
of them guarded against everything but 
the foul air of the cave. They were 
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and an investment program with 
low-cost life insurance tailored to 
your individual needs 


Whatever your income at present... you 
need to plan for the future... your own 
and your family’s. Life is longer today, 
thanks to modern medical discoveries— 
but living costs are higher and financial 
demands greater. Too many people are de- 
pendent on others because they failed to 
plan adequately for their future. 


now... King Merritt & Company, Inc., 
announces a major new development in 
financial planning 


THE KING MERRITT KEY PLAN 
The KEY Plan, offered exclusively by King 


Merritt & Company, enables you to take care 
of two of the essentials of your financial plan- 
ning—diversified investment through profes- 
sionally managed mutual funds and Tifei insur- 
ance protection through the Federal Life and 
Casualty Company— with a single periodic 
payment, made with a single check. Custom- 
tailored to your individual needs, your present 
financial circumstances and future financial 
requirements, the KEY Plan provides a high 
degree of flexibility in one convenient and 
carefully balanced financial program. 


Millions of Americans have found in mutual funds 
a practical way to build an investment program 
—and many thousands have done so with the 
help of King Merritt & Company, Inc., one of 
the nation’s largest mutual fund firms, with 
representatives throughout the Free World. 
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is 
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ty Please 


Name 


send me, without obligation, your free booklet ex- 
plaining the King Merritt KEY Plan. 


Address 





The investment portion of your KEY Plan 
cannot, of course, carry a guarantee... since 
all securities are subject to market risk and 
any plan will show a loss if discontinued when 
the share values are less than their original 
cost. The investor, moreover, must consider 
his financial ability to make continuous pay- 
ments through all periods of price fluctua- 
tions, That is all the more reason why careful 
and experienced financial planning—providing 
for all eventualities—is essential for you! 


The insurance portion of your King Merritt 
KEY. Plan guarantees the completion of your 
investment program should tragedy strike. It 
is insurance that can also offer you all the 
other values associated with life insurance 
according to your needs. 


The King Merritt KEY Plan is a sound way 
for you to plan now—to pay yourself later, 

King Merritt & Company, long experienced 
in the sale of leading mutual funds, is especi- 
ally qualified to handle properly the advanced 


financial planning techniques embodied in the, 


KEY Plan. To learn more about this unique 
Plan and its adaptability to your particular 
situation to learn more about mutual 
funds offered in conjunction with the Plan, 
their advantages and costs . . . SEE the King 
Merritt re presentative nearest you or mail . 
coupon below for a free booklet, “This Is 
New Story About Money,” explaining the King 
Merritt KEY Plan. 
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KING MERRITT & COMPANY, INC. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF CHANNING CORPORATION 
85 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


City Zone 


State 
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SAFE SINCE 1887 


4p» 





Current Annual 
Rate 


Founded in 1887, oldest in Los Angeles 
County, this $90,000,000 Association offers 
unsurpassed income and safety for individ- 
ual, corporation and organization funds. Air 









postage paid both ways. Accounts insured 
to )00 by Federal Savings and Loan In- 


surance Corp. Interest compounded quarterly 
and paid to date of withdrawal on Full Paid 
Certificate funds (multiples of $100) remain 
ing 6 months or longer. Send check or ask 
for illustrated folder 


Enclosed find check $ 
Please airmail illustrated brochure 
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and Loan Association 


Fifth at Olive, Los Angeles 13-B, Calif 
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Take your next eyeglass pre- 
ption to a Guild Optician 
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brought out again after a month. Thus 


far all ten coyotes and all ten foxes have 
died after exhibiting the dreadful symp- 
toms of rabies. and the rabies virus has 
I found in their brains. Ever 





noxious air of a bat cave seems to t 
nit the disease. And scientists have | 
bats l 








to theorize 





source of unexplained outbreaks of r 
bies that appear among wild animals and 
may spread to domestic animals and to 





nan, Dr. Constantine is particularly 








ried about cave-visiting tourists and ¢ 
spelunkers. Says he It seems evident 
ha n emphatic warning tor persons to 
ivoid densely populated bat caves is in- 
dicated at this time. 


Rain from Space 
When Australia’s Physicist 


Bowen first proposed the star 





that the earth's rainfall is str y influ 





enced by showers of space dust, most me 


teorologists howled him down. But Welsh 





I s hard to discourage. For 
take time 
idiophysics 


years. whenever he could 








from his job as chief of the 
Division of Australia’s Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organi 


zation. he searched for evidence to but 


tress his argument. He found a hopeful 
ount, and by last week Physicist Bowen 
had become something of a meteorological 





lk at the 





hero. After hearing Bowen 
nal Conference of Cloud Physics 
Meteorologist Dwight B. 
Kline. of the U.S. Weather Bureau, an 





nounced bluntly Dr. Bowen's theory is 
one of the most stimulating hypotheses 
1 meteorology that has come along in 
years. 

Meteor Streams. Bowen's long study 
of space dust began back in 1953, when 


he noticed that certain davs of each year 


had abnormally high rainfall. In his se 
n explanation, Bowen quickly e 





ind low pressure areas th 


eteorologists generally blame for rain 








fall. They appear too irregularly, and they 


never affect the whole earth in the same 





way at the same time. Bow 





was 1 
intrigued by the streams of meteors tha 
the earth passes through on regular sched 
ule. When he looked up the dates of 


known meteor showers, he found that they 


scemed to precede every peak of heavy 
rainfall on his charts. The prominent rain 
peak on Jan. 12 came 30 days after the 





Geminid meteor shower of Dec. 13. Other 
rain peaks came at about the same inter- 
val after other meteor showers. The expla 
nation, said Bowen, was clear 
showers seed the top ol the itmosphere 
with microscopic dust particles that make 


clouds form droplets big enough to fall 


to the ground as rain. The 30-day lag be- 
tween the meteor showers and the rain 
said Bowen, is accounted for by the time 


it takes the dust to filter to cloud level 
from the top of the atmosphere. 
At first 


jections; they doubted the rainfall sta 


meteorologists raised many ob- 
1 
ind they were sure that any dust particles 
m the 


tistics on which the theory was basec 


that cause rainfall must come fr 





earth’s surface, not from outer space. 





ey. jOT The Gust 
Bowen met the first objection by analyz- 
ing more precipitation statistics includ- 
ing Japanese snowfall records that have 


been kept for 330 years. Most of the rec- 
ords supported his theory; none directly 
opposed it. 

Catching the meteoric dust particles on 
their way down from space was a far 
more difficult job. In 1958-59, Bowen got 
Australian air force jets to carry dust 
collecting apparatus up as high as 45 
ft. There they found plenty of dust, but 
were needed for rigid proot 
ltitude dust had not merely 


higher flig 
that the h j 
wn aloft from the surface of the 








een 
earth 

In 196 ind early this year, the U.S. 
Air Force came to Bowen's rescue. A pair 
of U-2s visiting Australia carried his dust 
filters on 16 cruises to 7c oO It. over the 


Antarctic Ocean, far from land. The filters 
came back containing dust that could 
hardly have come from the ground. Some 
U- fl gh s carried a special camera that 





photographed what looked like a 
er of dust far up in the upper atmosphere. 

Nowhere but Space. Bowen believes 
that the dust collected by the U-2s at 

000 It 
but space. 
feels sure, the smallest meteoric particles 
hit the atmosphere softly and sink slowly 


toward earth. Larger meteors burn up 


. could have come from nowhere 


During meteor showers, he 


their smoke-fine debris sinking with the 
rest. The particles take about 30 uays to 
reach the lower atmosphere, where they 
then turn clouds into rain. 





| meteorologists are not yet convinced 


by Bowen’s revolutionary theory, but 
there are few who still deride it rudely. 
Many are reserving judgment until the 
particles collected by the U-2s have been 
positively analyzed and identified as 
space dust. Then will come the additional 
job of proving that the space dust can 
ind does cause rain. But Bowen and a 
growing army of believers are sure that 


this final proof is not far ahead. 
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RCA VICTOR invites you to come in and see the World Series 
on new COLOR T\—so lifelike, you have to see it to believe it! 


When you see the World Series in Color, you see how much on-the-spot realism Color adds. RCA's 
new High-Fidelity Color Tube brings you color so realistic, you actua/ly have to see /t to believe it! 
Visit the RCA Victor dealer demonstrating new Color TV in your area during the Series! wt, 





il; \ The Most Trusted Name 
: 49. 8) 
Now! Network Color programs average almost \ ~— j in Color Television 
40 hours every week! The World Series in Color ’ ». y RADIO CORPORATION OF AVERICA 


is sponsored by Chrysler Corp. and Gillette Co. — 





There's "SOMETHING EXTRA" about owning an OLDS! 





Long on Looks... Great on Got 





pecs 





xearni Ee: 
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PAHESENTING... a / 


OLDOISMOBILE Kti'cH 


ae 


Fashioned with flair... exhilarating to drive! 
Here's the leader of the line... 


long and 
sleek...with styling at its beautiful best! You 
relax in luxury-lounge interiors fashioned in 
the tones and textures of modern living. You 
experience the authoritative power of the 


There’s smooth powerful V-8 action in every OLDS... NineTyY-eIGHT 


SUPER 88 « 





330-h.p. Skyrocket Engine...the solid new 


“feel” of 4-S HYDRA-MATIC—smoothest and 
quietest ever... the sure control of power 
steering and power brakes! If you're look- 
ing for “something extra,” you belong in an 
Olds! otosmosite DIVISION « GENERAL 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


DYNAMIC 88 © F-85 * STARFIRE 








You can span obstacles... and still not know how to plan insurance 


Without the help of an agent, the man who builds can fall down badly in planning an 
effective insurance program. So can you. Whether you're building a bridge or a business, 
a home or security for your family, get the professional assistance of the independent agent 
representing USF&G. You'll find he can help you plan a sound program of protection. Select 


and consult your independent insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


=! ah U S G 
com fl an 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co Baltomore 3, Md. © Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada. Toronto + Fidelity & 


Guaranty Insurance Underwriters. inc , Baltrmore 3, Md * Fidelity & Guaranty Life Insurance Co. Baltimore 3, Md CASUALTY-FIRE-MARINE INSURANCE @  FIDELITY-SURETY BONDS 








Blood & Water 


New York Times Columnist (and for- 
eign correspondent) C. L. Sulzberger was 
shaken with despair. “So terribly much 
has happened.” he wrote last week, “so 
terribly much is happening, and all with 
such terrible speed, that it is difficult to 
foresee where we are headed. The men 
who fancy themselves in control of events 
are no longer really in control. Meanwhile, 
the steady thud of nuclear explosions 
deafens the eastern atmosphere while 
spinning far beyond and trembling below 
the rocky formations of the West.” 

In his moment of doubt, Timesman 
Sulzberger was not alone among U.S. 
columnists—nor for that matter. among 
editorial cartoonists, both in the U.S. 
and abroad (see cuts). The dark clouds 
gathering above Berlin, the deadly mush- 
rooms sprouting above the Siberian test- 
ing ground at Novaya Zemlya all com- 
bined to give some journalists the visible 
shakes. Many a pundit. in fact, seemed 
to be out of touch with the national 
mood, which was one of determination 
in the face of freshening danger (see 
THE NATION }. 

Concession to Russia. Few seemed 
more flustered than the New York /erald 
Tribune’s Syndicated Columnist John 
Crosby, who last October promoted him- 
self from television reviewing to patrol- 
ling a cosmic beat: “Mr. Kennedy says 
Berlin is not negotiable. Why isn't it? 
Why isn't anything negotiable rather than 
thermonuclear war? Are we going to wipe 
out two-and-a-half billion years of slow 
biological improvement? Over what—Ber- 
lin? I agree with Nehru that to go to war 
under any circumstances for anything at 
all in our world in our time is utter 
absurdity. I certainly think Berlin is ne- 
gotiable. and. as a matter of fact. Khru- 
shchev is not even asking very much.”* 

The New York Post's Paris correspond- 
ent, Joseph Barry, shared Crosby's con- 
viction that backing down on Berlin was 
the only thing to do. Noting that “ninety- 
five per cent of all traffic to West Berlin is 
under the control of East German 
officials,” Barry asked: “To what order of 
magnitude are those who want a show- 
down over control of 5 per cent of a 
traffic, 95 per cent of which has already 
been conceded, willing to allow their bel 
ligerency to take them?” Barry's proposal 
on Berlin (“already an aging, dying city”): 
“recognition of the fact of two Germa- 
nys"—in short, concession to Russia. 

Practical Nuclear Politics. On the same 
paper, Columnist Max Lerner was lost in 
admiration of “the brilliance of Khru- 
shchev’s performance in the use of nu- 
clear diplomacy.” But Lerner was fearful 
just the same: “The still unanswered 
question is whether there is not a demon 


* The Herald Trib did not agree. In a footnote 
printed below the column, the paper took angry 
1 no 
tion that surrender is the only alternative to 
nuclear blackmail.” 


exception to Crosby's “loosely-consider 
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cre RISTIAN SCIENCE MONIT 


“Is THe Lapy or tHE House IN? 





a ways ntws OF THE WORLD LONDON 
“THe ‘Orriste Tune Is THatr Peopce 
Don’t Laucu at Me Any More!” 
Flustered by mushrooms and threats. 


driving Khrushchev and world commu- 
nism which will not stop because it can- 
not.” The St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s Mar- 
quis Childs wondered if the “world will 
survive,” pinned his personal hopes on 
the U.S.’s new disarmament agency—a 
small-bore institution ($10.000.0co to 
work with) as yet unborn, Chronically 
gloomy Joe Alsop warned his readers 
to face the unpalatable truth: “For the 
first time in America, one or two voices 
are beginning to be heard, arguing that 
what ought to be done is to surrender. 
Their arguments will not commend them- 
selves to many Americans; yet what may 
be called the practical, political morals 
of this fearful question genuinely de- 
serve investigation.” After all, said Al- 
sop—who does his doom-saying with a 
stiff upper lip—worse was yet to come: 
“The rule is that you must always be 
ready for the world to go on, even if you 
suspect the world may end next week.” 

"Ever-Present Possibility." In contrast, 
Walter Lippmann, 72, elder statesman oi 
the U.S. columnists, had a clear and un- 
blinking view: “A full nuclear war would 
produce by far the biggest convulsion 
which has ever occurred since man ap- 
peared on this planet. In saying this, my 
object is not to add to the general creepi- 
ness. But we cannot understand the reali- 
ties unless we remind ourselves that nu- 
clear war is not just another war, but a 
wholly new order of violence. 

“In cold blood, no government can 
no government will, start a nuclear war 
with an equally great power. Only a moral 
idiot would press the button. The poor 
dears among us who say that they have 
had enough and now let us drop the 
bomb have no idea what they are talking 
about, Nevertheless, though a nuclear war 
would be lunacy, and is unlikely, it is an 
ever-present possibility. There is a line of 
intolerable provocation beyond which the 
reactions are uncontrollable, The govern- 
ments must know where that line is and 
they must stay well back of it. This being 
the nuclear age it is the paramount rule 
of international politics that a great nu- 
clear power must not put another great 
nuclear power in a position where it must 
choose between suicide and surrender.” 














Maxims & Moonshine 

Though the proof is not always in the 
perusing, the independent Toledo Blade 
and the arch-Republican Los Angeles 
Times make similar claims to fame. The 
Blade, according to its masthead, is ONE 
OF AMERICA’S GREAT NEWSPAPERS. The 
L.A. Times reaches further, dubs itself 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPA- 
pers, The World's Greatest Newspaper? 
By decree of the late Colonel Bertie Me- 
Cormick, that tithe was taken by his own 
Chicago Daily Tribune in to1t. As a 
staffer shrugged last week, “We can hardly 
back down now.’ 

Almost unnoticed behind the ominous 
headlines last week, the varied slogans of 
the U.S. press continued to make one un- 
impeachable claim: nowhere else do front 
pages support so rich a top dressing of 
hyperbole. Rare is the U.S. paper that 
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Christian 
Brothers 


A new wine classic is born: 
Chateau La Salle 
by The Christian Brothers 


A refreshingly light wine—soft 
and blond, with a touch of 
natural sweetness. Chateau 
La Salle won nine gold medals 
at the official California wine 
judgings.* Serve well chilled 
at cocktail hour, with dessert, 
or whenever friends drop in. 
Patience is the precious ele- 
ment in every bottle of The 
Christian Brothers Wines. 

*Sacramento State Fair; Los Angeles County Fair 


A naturally s 
of fine w 





et light wine from Californ 





Mont La: 


a. Produced and bottled by The 
nes, sparkling wines, vermouths and brandy. Sole Distributors 


Christian Brothers of California, makers 
Fromm and Sichel, Inc., 


New York, N 








lle Vineyard —Napa, California. 
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forgoes the opportunity to nail a brag 
to its masthead. The Denver Post cele- 
brates the CLIMATE CAPITAL OF THE 
worLp. The Atlanta Journal Covers DIX 


ff LIKE THE pew, The Fairbanks New 
Viner is 


DAILY PAPER 


AMERICA’S FARTHEST NORTH 
the Miami News, THE BEST 

EWSPAPER UNDER THE SUN. 

All That Fits. Charleston's News & 

Courier styles itself SOUTH CAROLINAS 

MOST OUTSPOKEN EWSPAPER The 

staunchly segregationist Columbus Com 


mercial Dispatch hails itself as 


MISSISSIP- 


PI'S MOST PROGRESSIVE NEWSPAPER. Con- 
necticut’s 197-year-old Hartford Courant 
cal ell the LDEST NEWSPAPER OF 
CONTINUOUS PUBLICATION IN AMERICA, De 
spite saturation news coverage by rV and 
idio, 1 dailies idlv boast that they 
re FIRST WITH THE NEWS. 

Masthead noonshine thickest 
through the nation’s weeklies. from Mis 


ouri’s Unterrified Democrat (EVERY- 
BODY READS THE U.D.) to Maine’s Mil 
linocket Journal, which tailors the New 
York Tin famed 65-year-old slogan 
ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT) 


tO ALL THE NEWS THAT FITS WE PRINT 
In another Maine weekly, the Kennebunk 





Sta the mysterious initials THWTB 
sprouted recently on Page One. Haltheart 
edly, Publisher Alexander Brook explained 


that they stand for THE HARD WAYS 
HE BEST. In fact, they represent the 
cla c cry of exasperated newsmen every 


where: To Hell with the Bastards 


Some of the biggest U.S. dailic till 
carry mastheads whose fusty design and 
pompous preachments seem unchanged 


since reporters wore celluloid collars. The 


altimore Sun’s front page has advocated 
LIGHT FOR ALL since I54 41 years be 
fore the city was electrified. Along with 
the Hearst emblem, an eagle roosting on a 


starred shield, the San Francisco Exam 
iner clings loyally to the pet name THI 
MONARCH OF THE DAILIES—bestowed on 
it by the Chief 74 vears ago. 


The Full Corn. Many 


obscure mas 









head adages survive only out of deference 
to long-dead founders. Until recently, the 
Denver Post peppered the papers with a 
passel of Fe ‘r-Gambler Frederick Bon 
har t wn maxim neluding a 
und ne he 1 n ) E.€ t \ ( 
or RIME AYS Cre the 
me nigmatic sa es of U.S. ne I 
lon I Mark nd ri 
( Vf 
{ te t t 
Bake Edd 
i t ire 
oO he B 
ea tt 
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The Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Service has top-flight 
correspondents stationed 

all over the world. 
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“The communist myth may be shattered here..’. 





om 
| 
» By 
. 


Keyes Beech 
Chicago Daily News 


“South Viet Nam could take its place in history as the country where the 
tide of Asian communism was reversed. 

“Already it is under attack—by 12,000 Red guerrillas. But instead of 
standing by, waiting to be bled to death, the Vietnamese are planning guer- 
rilla attacks of their own. With 685 American guerrilla warfare specialists 
to show them how. ‘ 

“Raiding the Reds in their own backyard should convince other Asian 
countries that the Communists can be beaten,” writes Daily News corres- 
pondent Keyes Beech. He ought to know. He’s watched Communist 
advances in the Far East since 1947, won a Pulitzer Prize for covering the 
Korean War in 1951. 

Beech is typical of all the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service corres- 
pondents. These men do more than report the news. They tell you why it 
happened, and what to expect next. This is why dispatches of the Chicago 
Daily News Foreign Service are carried by 63 leading newspapers, with 


almost 25 million readers. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Marshall Field, Jr., Publisher 
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(SEE BACK COVER) 


The Wonderful World 
of Hilton Hotels 


CONRAD N. HILTON 
President and Chairman of the Board 


Executive OFrrices 
THe Conrad HILTON, Cuicaco §, It. 


EASTERN DIVISION 
New York Crry: Waldorf-Astoria, Statler 
Hilton, Savoy Hilton, New York Hilton (under 
construction) « Boston: Statler Hilton « Wasu- 
INGTON, D. C.: Statler Hilton + PirTspuRGH: 
Pittsburgh Hilton + Burrato: Statler Hilton « 
Hakrtrorp: Statler Hilton 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
Cuicaco: Conrad Hilton, Palmer House «+ 
Detrorr: Statler Hilton « Cincinnati: Nether- 
land Hilton, Terrace Hilton + CLEVELAND: 
Statler Hilton *» Cotumaus: Deshler Hilton « 
Dayton: Dayton Biltmore « St. Louis: Statler 
Hilton. 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Honotutyu, Hawa: Hilton Hawaiian Village « 
Los ANnGetes: Statler Hilton, Beverly Hilton 
(Beverty Hitts) « Denver: Denver Hilton « 
Houston: Shamrock Hilton « Dattas: Statler 
Hilton « Fort Wortu: Hilton Hotel « Et Paso: 
Hilton Hotel « ALBUQUERQUE: Hilton Hotel 
Hotels under construction in: SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


INN DIVISION 
ATLANTA « New ORLEANS « AURORA, ILLINOIS 
« Et Paso « SAN Francisco « Seatiie. Under 
TARRYTOWN, New York « KANSAS 
City, Missouri 


construction 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Berlin, Germany, Berlin Hilton « Cairo, Egypt, 
U.A.R., Nile Hilton « Istanbul, Turkey, Istan- 
bul Hilton « Madrid, Spain, Castellana Hilton « 
Mexico City, Mexico, Continental Hilton « 
Acapulco, Mexico, Las Brisas Hilton «+ Mon- 
treal, Canada, Queen Elizabeth (a C.N.R 
hotel) « Panama, R.P., El Panama Hilton « 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, Caribe Hilton « Sr. 
Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands, Virgin Isle Hilton 
« Santiago, Chile, Hotel Carrera « Assoecinted 
Hotels in Australia: Melbourne, Chevron 
Hilton «+ Surfers Paradise, Chevron Hilton « 
Sydney, Chevron Hilton « Under construction: 
Acapulco, Mexico, The Acapulco Hilton «+ 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, The Netherlands « 
Athens, Greece + London, England + Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad » Rome, Italy + Teheran, Iran 
¢ Tokyo, Japan. 


RESERVATIONS 
Any Hilton Reservation office (see telephone 
directory), any Hilton Hotel . . . or special res- 
ervation centers: New York, LOngacre 3-6900 « 
Chicago, Financial 6-2772 « Los Angeles, 
MAdison 8-6231 « San Francisco, YUkon 
6-0575 * Toronto, Canada, EMpire 2-3771. 
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Always Good for an Arf 
The Man Who Wagged His Tail 


(Continental). Once upon a time in 
Brooklyn there was a mean old slumlord 
(Peter Ustinov). Golly, was he mean. He 
raised the rent on any pretext, lowered 
the boom at the first late payment, em- 
bezzled the savings of his ignorant ten- 
ants, and screamed at them just to stay 
in a bad humor. When beggars knocked at 
his door, he screwed up his face till he 
looked like a huge, ferocious dog, and 
snarled and barked to frighten them away. 

One day the old meanie met his match: 
a nutty little old lady who came around 
selling fairy stories. When he barked, she 
cackled crazily and said: “I know it’s you, 
you nasty man, May you bark till you 
find somebody who loves you.” The vil- 
lain smirked disdainfully and went right 


definite resemblance between Ustinov and 
his canine counterpart. portrayed by a 
swaybacked, dewlapidated Italian stage 
dog called Caligola. The spectator is con- 


tinually reminded that inside the dog 
there is the villain, and the recurrent 
after-image of Ustinov doing all those 


doggy things is unfailingly good for an 
arf. Actor Ustinov. held in leash by Di- 
rector Ladislao (Marcelino) Vajda, does 
pretty well for a mere human being, but 
of course he is not nearly so funny as 
Caligola. The dog wags Vajda’s Tail. 


° ° 
Gymslip Brigade 
The Pure Hell of St. Trinian's (Conti- 
nental), “Is it absolutely necess’ry to 
have all these young ladies in court?" 
“T fear it is, m’lord.” 
“Then please put the fans on.” 
The young ladies in question are the in- 





UsTINOV (BEFORE) 


Ustinov (AFTER) 


Dewlopidation set in. 


on barking, but in a minute—yipe! The 
slumlord physically became the cur he 


essentially was. 


At that point, this Spanish-speaking 
English-titled comedy, which for two reels 
seems no more than a mildly amusing 


attempt to raise some Dickens, suddenly 
turns into a minor screwball sensation. 
As a dog, the cur at one stroke loses all 
his human rights—and properties. With- 
out money, without clothes, without shel- 
ter, without food, he begins to live the 
dog's life he deserves. As he wanders the 
streets, dogs yap at him, boys kick at him, 
motorists use him for target practice. A 
bum sells him to a sausage factory for $2. 

By day's end. the tenement tyrant is so 
happy to find a friendly little boy (Pab- 
lito Calvo) that he mind 
chasing sticks and wagging his tail—any- 
thing for a little human kindness. By 
film's end, the cur sees himself for what 
he is, and having learned humility is re- 
stored to humanity. Funny thing. though 
how the dogs of the neighborhood keep 
running up to him and sniffing around ... 

The humor of this waggish tale depends 
principally on one fact: the slight but 





doesn’t even 


famous belles of St. Trinian’s, a gymslip 
brigade of teacher's pests who terrorize 
one of the seamier seminaries in Britain's 
Poison Ivy League. The little 
were hideously hilarious when they first 
came squiggling and splotching from the 
pen point of Cartoonist Ronald Searle. 
They even had a certain roachy charm in 
their first two films. But now the joke is 
as moldy as the girls—theater owners will 
be well advised to put the fans on. 

Fortunately, there comes now and then 
a breath of fresh air, most of it from 
Joyce Grenfell’s direction. Comedienne 
Grenfell, who plays a sort of female Key- 
stone Kop, brings to her part the appear- 
ance of a female Fernandel. Horse-faced 
and giraffe-bodied, long in the tooth and 
weak in the head, she have 
been endowed by her creator with certain 
inalienable wrongs, among them five legs, 
seven elbows and 423 teeth. In one epi- 
sode, she shows up as a harem girl to 
end all harems, and she almost 
the show when she whips out her trusty 
little recorder and shyly tootles an Eliza- 
bethan ditty called Woe Js My Bosom 
Friend, Lackaday. 


horrors 


seems to 


saves 
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“Future years will never know the seething hell and 
the black infernal background of countless minor 
scenes and interiors...and it is best they should not. 
The real war will never get into the books.” 


fOUE Sl fabian 


SPECIMEN DAYS” 








ALLANTA 


Where you stand inside a painting and see the face of courage 


The beautiful city of Atlanta, Georgia, proudly calls 
herself ‘‘Gate City to the South.” But in 1864, when 
Union General William Tecumseh Sherman’s troops 
stormed up to that gate, she slammed it shut and 
kept it barred for five desperate, besieged weeks. 
All the heroism of that defense has been captured 
forever in the world’s largest painting and diorama, 
the Atlanta Cyclorama in Grant Park. Stand within 
its 400-foot circumference and the battle surrounds 
you as the armies surrounded Atlanta at 3:30 P.M., 
July 22, 1864. Your view point is from the Georgia 
Railroad's Moreland Avenue crossing; looking south, 
you see Confederate General Ben Cheatham’s men 
charging the Federal XVII Corps. To the north, Gen- 
eral John A. Logan gallops up to restore the broken 
Union line. Northeast, fying above the battle smoke 
from Decatur, “Old Abe,” the eagle mascot of the 
8th Wisconsin, screams defiance, and looming in the 
distance, there’s Stone Mountain, 18 miles away. 
This mountain is one of the earth’s largest blocks 
of exposed granite. On its face is being carved the 
most majestic statue of the Civil War. You see Robert 


¥ 


E. Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson and Jeff Davis in pro- 
portions that match their places in history. 

The statue is not yet finished. Neither is the task 
so nobly advanced by the men and boys, North and 
South, whose devotion to duty was so courageously 
proved on Civil War battlefields. That task is the 
never-ending defense and preservation of America’s 
freedoms. Jt is a task to which this generation, as 
did theirs, must give mind and hand and heart, with- 
out stint and without fear. 


FREE Civil WAR MAP. Ask your Sinclair Dealer about Sinclair's Civil 
War Centennial Map. Shows battle lines of 20 great engagements, 
colorful illustrations of Civil War battles, uniforms and guns. You'll 
treasure it as a collector's item! 


FREE TOUR INFORMATION, Let Sinclair help plan your trip to Atlanta 
or other Civil War battlefields during the Centennial. Write: Tour 
Bureau, Sinclair Oil Building, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


Sinclar A Great Name in Oil 


ea PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, ESTABLISHED BY ACT OF CONGRESS TO 
; / INCREASE AWARENESS OF OUR HISTORICAL HERITAGE — THE MEN AND EVENTS WHICH SHAPED OUR NATION'S GROWTH. 
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News from Allied Chemical: Low-cost 


eu 
Ue, 


“Fine” glassware, too, starts with 
Allied Chemical. Crystalware .. . 
TV picture tubes... optical glass ... 
many other “fine glass” products de- 
pend on SOLVAY Potassium Carbonate 
from our Solvay Process Division. 
Other Allied products for glassmak- 
ers: SOLVAY Ammonium Bicarbonate 
for frosting glass and mutvuaL® Bi- 
chromates for coloring glass. 









Divisions: 

Jarrett * General Chemical 
International 
National Aniline * Nitrogen 
Plastics * Semet-Solvay 
Solvay Prox ess 
In Canada: Allied Chemical 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal 











elass spurs trend to “no return” bottles 


tT SN a ae OOK ey SE To aie Bic. - 
a en ch TET ate 


No deposit—no return! The trend today is toward disposable glass 
bottles for soft drinks as well as beer. Why glass? Because glass costs i 
less, preserves taste and purity, provides a perfect “showcase” for a Witeye 

bottler’s product. Basic ingredient of pure, sparkling glass: SOLVAY® 

Soda Ash from Allied Chemical. # # Chemicals for the glass industry are hem ica | 
typical of how Allied Chemical meets the needs of American consumers 
and the industries that serve them. Perhaps one or more of Allied’s 


over 3,000 diversified products can help your business. For information, 


. . . , , . = Saati BASIC TO 
write Allied Chemical Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. AMERICA’S PROGRESS 
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The long wait. Do the pay checks end where 
the long road to recovery begins? Not when you’re 


under The Travelers umbrella. With accident and 
sickness insurance, your income doesn’t stop when 
injuries or illness keep you from working. This im- 


portant protection can be part of acomplete insurance 


program that also covers your family’s future, your 
car, your home, your retirement. See your Travelers 
man (you'll find him listed in the Yellow Pages) for 
all your insurance needs—and have one plan, one 
man, one monthly check to pay... under The Travelers 


umbrella of insurance protection. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies 
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Episcopalian Assent 
I'm quite speechless!” exc 
Most Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenber 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Epi 
Church. Like everybody else at 
ans’ 60th triennial 
Detroit la 
astonished t the 
House of 


to negotiate 





vention in 





speed 





Bishops committe 


toward Presbyterian 





Carson Blake's proposal for a four 

merger (Time cover, May 2¢ 
4 whole day had been set 

debate on the 


lol spectators Ja 





lor 


issue, and an overflow 





crow umed the side ai 








of the room in Cobo Hall to be 
when the Episcopal fireworks 
Virginia’s Bishop Robert F. 

acceptance of the 


present 

went on. 
Gibson Jr. 

invitation 
issued by the United Presbyterian General 
sembly. to begin s looking 
tual union of the Presbyterians, E 
palians, Methodists and United Church of 
Christ.* He reminded his 190 fellow bish- 
ops that they 
merits of the Blake 
on “an official invitation from 


moved the 





ta to even- 








NSCO- 








were not passing on the 
proposal as such, but 
the United 
impor 
It was 
noon, and Presiding Bishop Lichtenberger 
interrupted the 


Presbyterian Church—an official 


tant and deeply serious invitation. 





proceedings to give 





regular noonday prayer: Look merci 
O Lord, ’ 


t 
church. And 


seconds and 


full Vv, 
the broken body of thy 
suddenly, within 
without 


woul 


dissenting 


voice the motion was  unanimousls 
passed. Three days later, the House of 
Deputies added its assent by a vote of 





Elected to preside over the House of 
Layn Clifford Phelps 
Morehouse, 57, of N.Y., the 
Manhat 
Episco- 
Churchman 
who fay 
Protestan rom his 
(Time, Sept. put the 


Deputies was 





Katonah 
vice president and secretary of 
tan’s Morehouse-Barlow Co., an 
High 


pa house. 
Morehouse was one of those 


publishing 
ored 
church's 

House 
of Bishops voted 7 to $ against the 
change. He c 
the s) man House 


dropping 





head Deputie 

e the church was est hed in . 
rhe other; the late Supreme Court Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, who served fron } 
LO 1949. 


Tedium Yes, Ministration No 


teen busloads of Episecoy ns 





priests ne laymen—took 





through 





to tor 
look at “the 
railing through the pounding hirring 
ts cline tor the } d uu ted 
by D ike 1 ‘ United 
Pre ' 1 Church S.A, (Northern 
nclude \ x ut 
of the th nd var i und litur 
‘ t democr iment isible 
and historical continuity w the church of all 
ages, before and after ion 
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EpiscopaL CLERGY ON ASSEMBLY LINE 
Where are they? In hell? 


the men and 
Gothic cILy 


the assembly lines 
women greystone 
churches and suburban 
the men who are making the ‘6 
The auto workers stared back. 
Do vou know 


world of 
from 
stared 


spires at 





models, 


where you're going?” a 
in the Plymouth plant asked the 
Rev. Charles G. Leavell of Henderson 
Ky. No wered the ] 


ninister mildly. 
Said You are 
hell. 


Do you like 
kindly bishop of 





riveter 








going through 


work 
1 man endlessly 
Hell no,” w 


living 


your isked a 
putting 
s on radiators. the 
reply. “It’s i 1 
The Episcopalians 
This sort of thing is 


Rev. Bernard G. Buley of Wau- 





but it’s a 


boring 
were impressed. 
soul-destroying,’ 


said the 


kesha, Wis. “A very strange world,” 
mused the Rev. John G. Forrell of Glen 
Ridge, N.J. “I would not 
talk to these men and women.” Suffragan 
Bishop Charles F. Boynton of New York 
summed it ur 


know how to 


) This has done us a lot 
of good. We normally don’t realize that 





so many h n beings are riveted to one 






operation with no opportunity to exercise 


magination.’ 





members of the Episcopa 
which 
ur, explained to the con- 


ttairs 


commission 











vention delegates that the kind of indus- 
trial workers I just seen were 
practically unt by the church. 
Consulting Sociol Guy E, Swanson 
of the University of Michigan said that 


ty 
though surveys had shown that 
workers 
ittempt was actually being made to reach 
them. “If the church cannot find means 
to influence this new 


ty Soci 


factory 


were receptive to religion, no 


character of socie- 
added, “it has 


relevance.” 


Teacher Yes, Mother No 


Protestants may 
tensions of the 


ylogist Swanson 


no meaning or 


be galled by the pre- 
Roman Catholic Church, 
but they can ill afford to sneer at Catholic 
social doctrine, because it is vastly supe- 
Protestant vacillation between 
pragmatism and perfectionism. So holds 
Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr 
ennial \ 
and the 
ism’s glories. 


rior to 


whose per- 
ingness to stick out his political 
ical neck is one of Protestant- 
To make his point, he ana- 
lyzes Pope John’s recent encyclical, Mater 
et Magistra (Mother and Teacher) 
Which broadened Catholicism’s alignment 








on the side of the welfare state and 


endorsed measure of “socialization 
(Time, July 21 


The Roman Catholic Church, Niebuhr 
writes in the Christian Century, “is not 
entirely 





foolish” when it sees rebellion 


Pore iN CATACOMBS 


3sTeries, 















Cheap Synthetic or 
Valuable Pearl? 


You can't see the difference 
but your jeweler can tell. Unseen molecular structures make 
an all-important difference in quality and vaiue. 



















Ordinary Motor Oil or 
PENNSYLVANIA? 


You can't see the difference 
but your car can tell. 
Nature's MIRACLE MOLECULE 

in Pennsylvania motor oils assures superior 
lubrication. Switch to a brand of 
Pennsylvania... at better dealers everywhere. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil... with Nature's Miracite Molecule 
9 9 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OM ABOCIATION + OM CITY, PENNSYLVANIA LP. 
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What's New 
in High Fidelity 











TRAVELING ABROAD? 


DUTY-FREE LIQUOR 


*No carrying... No excess baggage 
costs * Delivered to your home 

*Fully insured at U. S. retail value 

*All inclusive price from $14.50 up 
(5-1/5 bottles) 

* Worldwide service 


Most For Your 
Music Money 


How can you get the best return when you in- 
vest in a high fidelity music system? Experts 
agree it is by selecting individual high fidelity 
components, to suit your ear and your needs, 
rather than just buying an ordinary “packaged” 
radio-phonograph. What are high fidelity com- 
ponents? Components are the units of a high 
fidelity system such as the tuner, record player, 
tape recorder, amplifiers, speakers and so on. 
These components are designed to do a specific 
job with the utmost versatility and the very best 
performance. Each of these components is 
made by manufacturers who specialize in the 
units you need, Thus, each part is brilliantly 
designed and built to perfection for its own 
specific function. Obviously, then, these spec- 
ially engineered parts can and do give you more 
music for your money. Yes, high fidelity com- 
ponents not only offer you the best sound but 
also the soundest value. Send in the coupon 
below for an informative free booklet. 


Se ee <5 as (EH 


= Institute of High Fidelity Manufacturers, 1 
} dept. 4-11 — 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 





For information write or call 
Representatives of 


CEES 

AE 

Si Belle Creole 
INTERNATIONALE 


366 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 
Dept. T-1 Digby 9-2350 












Each week, TIME ‘positions’ the news in clear, 
meaningful focus—to give valuable perspective 
to events past—to sugsest the pattern of events 














Rich...Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 


BOND STREET 
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Please send me the free booklet about High 
Fidelity Components. 
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against the law of God in the disintegra- 
tion of the medieval mixture of Scripture 
and philosophy, political power and spir- 


itual prestige. “From the standpoint of 
the Mater et Magistra encyclical,” he 
says, “what could be clearer than that the 


path from the Thomistic theory of a just 
based upon labor value, the 
of Adam Smith, guaranteeing 
social justice by the automatic balances 
of a free market. descends steeply from 
the heights of justice to the morass of 
private greed?” 
Justice & Love. 


price to 


theory 


Pope John’s encyclical 
ignores its own indebtedness to some of 
the moral achievements of the welfare 
state and foreign aid, says Niebuhr. But, 
he writes, “before we ungenerously at- 
tribute to conscious and unconscious crib- 
bing from a culture it ostensibly abhors 
the massive achievement of modern Ca- 
tholicism in adjusting to the realities of 
modern industrialism,”’ it is necessary to 
recognize that Catholicism has traditions 
that make this adjustment possible. 

The Roman Church, writes Niebuhr, 
balances concern for the individual with 
concern for the health of the community, 
which is to be achieved by what the 
encyclical calls “objective justice and its 
driving force, love.” Says he: “To assert 
that justice is the norm and ‘love the 
driving force’ is certainly a theory of the 
relation of . . love to the social order 
preferable to some Protestant and secular 
theories.” 

"Impressive Survival." Niebuhr, who 
has long lashed out against the perfection- 


ist strain in Protestantism, further ad- 
mires the Roman Catholic Church for 
having relegated its perfectionists and 
ascetics to the monasteries, where they 


cannot mess up the proper processes of 
society, full contingencies and com- 
promises. 

“Both the Cromwellian and French rev- 
olutions were corrupted by utopian il- 
lusions and the confusion of contradictory 
visions of social perfection, Abraham Lin- 
coln was dogged by the absolutistic de- 
mands of Horace Greeley, William Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips, and he 
had more genuine charity than all of 
them. In the interventionist controversy 
preceding World War II we were con- 
fronted by a frequently noxious combina- 
tion of nationalistic and perfectionist iso- 
lationism, trying to persuade the nation to 
remain pure by remaining irresponsible 
ace OOME the soberness of Catholic 
theory certainly derives from its 
exclusion from the political realm of the 
yearning for the absolute.” 


of 


of 


social 


Pope John’s encyclical displays “dated 
rather than eternal wisdom.’ Niebuhr be- 
lieves, in opposing birth control and ig- 
noring the fast pace of population in- 
crease. But he refrains from laboring the 
point, “lest the professional anti-Cath- 


olics take too much courage. They regard 
the Roman church as a monster. It is 
really a very impressive survival from 
| medievalism which has managed to apply 
its ancient wisdom to the comfort of a 
harassed generation in a nuclear and tech- 
nical age.” 
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KEMMONS WILSON, MEMPHIS, TENN.—CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, HOLIDAY INNS OF AMERICA, INC., WORLD'S LARGEST MOTEL CHAIN 


THE HOUDAY INN SYSTEM AT END OF 1961 
Wang OPEN & OPERATING OR UNDER CONSTRUXTION 


PLANNED 


“Confidence — this is to me the greatest benefit 
of Dale Carnegie training...” 


If you are one of those who are unsure of their ability to 
speak up to a group, step up to responsibility, or strike 
out on their own—then listen to Kemmons Wilson, who 
at age 39 started the world’s largest motel chain. 

“LT had been deathly afraid of speaking in public all my 
life,” says Mr. Wilson. “So I took the Dale Carnegie 
Course, and gained the kind of confidence that goes far 
beyond speaking effectively. 

“Call it coincidence if you like, but I took the first step in 
starting Holiday Inns of America on June 15, 1952—just 
three months after | had completed my Dale Carnegie 
training. | spoke before a group of 65 tough-minded 
millionaires about my ideas for building Holiday 
Inns. Today we have nearly 200 inns from coast 
to coast, offering 20,000 modern rooms, and em- 


ploying 6,000 people. Our key executives have 





also taken the Dale Carnegie Course at my suggestion.” 

Have you reached the critical time in your career that 
calls for something more than job experience and know- 
how... that calls for the full measure of your personal 
abilities in getting action, making decisions on your own, 
selling your ideas to one person or a thousand ? 

Nearly 1,000,000 men and woman have used Dale 
Carnegie training to help them reach their goals in busi- 
ness, community and social life. Its available in 1077 
cities... look up the Dale Carnegie Course in your local 


'elephone directory, or write for information. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
& ASSOCIATES, inc 


Dorothy Carnegie, President + Suite 617, 15 W. 46th St., New York 36, New York 


DALE CARNEGIE 1961, Dale Carnegie 4 Associates 
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The Berliner 


For years the late Werner Heldt was 
called “the Utrillo of Berlin,” a tag that 
enraged him all the more because it was 
based on the shallow observation that 
both he and Utrillo painted city streets. 
Both also drank. Yet that deprecatory 
comparison was about the measure of 
Heldt’s renown at the time of his death 
seven years ago. This week Heldt is en- 
joying a sudden spurt of fame as the key 
figure of a new, nonabstract “Berlin 
School.” The critical applause comes from 
a show in Wiesbaden of the collection of 
rich Machine-tool Maker Kurt Brandes. 

Seamy Side. A pastor's son, Heldt took 
early in life to the seamy back streets of 
Berlin of the ‘20s, where blank-faced men 





HELDT'S “STORMY AFTERNOON ON THE SPRE 


and women stood bathed in the ghostly 
light of a single street lamp or hung 
around restaurants and bars that were 
tense and joyless, as if the whole city 
knew of the dark days just ahead. After 
Hitler came to power, Heldt quit painting, 
became a kind of vagabond doing what- 
ever jobs he could find. He was drafted 
into the army in World War II, and spent 
three months as a British prisoner. It was 
not until 1945 that he took up his brushes 
again. 

His subject was still his native city, 
but now his paintings became “rubble- 
scapes.” Like the generation of expres- 
sionists before him, he painted a world 
that was half real and half dream, but 
always supercharged with emotion. Violet 
waves of rubble might in one canvas wash 
up upon some imaginary shore in the 
heart of the city; in another canvas a lone 
fisherman rows slowly down the River 
Spree as scores of dark windows stare 
blankly out of vacant interiors. In Heldt’s 
final canvases, the city itself broke up 
into childlike chunks of color that tee- 
tered and lurched crazily against one an- 
other. The color was bright but shadow- 
less, and the streets were eerily still. 
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Life of the Party. Heldt lived out his 
life in one cluttered rented room in the 
musty West Berlin apartment of two old 
women. He was cultivated and witty, the 
author of innumerable nonsense rhymes, 
the life of any party: but his favorite 
haunts were the seedy back-street beer 
halls (Berliner Kneipen) frequented by 
taxi drivers. petty criminals and superan- 
nuated prostitutes. Though he talked year 
after year of going off to Italy to visit 
his friend Artist Werner Gilles on the 
island of Ischia, he let year after year go 
by before he could bring himself to apply 
for a passport. He loved West Berlin with 
a passion, had not budged from it since 
1945, and his mythical trip to Ischia be- 
came a standing joke among his friends. 

At last, one day in 1954, Heldt got a 


FOTO-GNILKA 


Ee": HALF REAL & HALF DREAM 





passport. The night before his departure 
for Italy, he made the rounds of his 
Kneipen to say goodbye, later wrote from 
Ischia that he wondered whether he would 
ever see his old haunts again. He never 
did. At Ischia. after a bibulous evening 
with his friends, he died in his sleep at 
the age of 49. The end was so peaceful 
that Werner Gilles cried out in a mixture 
of grief and envy: “He stole the death I 
had planned for myself.” 


America, N.J. 


In the winter of 1783. an ailing retired 
American general named Joseph Reed, a 
former aide to General Washington, set 
sail for England to pay a visit to the 
family of his late wife. In his luggage he 
carried two fine portraits done by his old 
friend Charles Willson Peale. Both had 
renown at home and might well have 
drawn favorable notice in Britain. In- 
stead, they disappeared from art history. 

Last week Peale’s portraits of Wash- 
ington and General Nathanael Greene 
(see color) were safely housed in the col- 
lection of the Montclair, N.J., Museum 
of Art—and it was a fitting place for 
them. The museum is a small and unpre- 





tentious institution, but it has taste and 
a purpose: to be a discerning gatherer of 
American representational art. In Novem- 
ber it will exhibit 40-odd of its 292 paint- 
ings at Manhattan’s Hirschl and Adler 
Galleries. The show, to be called ‘“Mont- 
clair in Manhattan,” should be as good a 
survey of nonabstract American art as 
New Yorkers will see all season. 

Silver & Snuff. Montclair got its mu- 
seum almost in spite of itself. Around 
1910 an elderly collector named William 
Evans offered to leave 40 American paint- 
ings, including a Ralph Albert Blakelock 
and a Childe Hassam, to Montclair, pro- 
vided that the town put up a suitable 
building. When the town hesitated, Mrs. 
Henry Lang, an heir to the Rand mining 
machinery millions, briskly decided to get 
things moving by putting up $50,000 her- 
self. In 1914 the neoclassic building 
opened its doors. 

Since then, it has acquired some gifts 
that have little to do with its chosen 
field. Mrs. Lang gave it a collection of 
American Indian art that is one of the 
best in the East. It has a collection of 
Scotch, Irish and French silverware—and 
600 Chinese snuff bottles. But these items 
came by bequest; the museum uses its 
own funds to buy U.S. paintings, drawings 
and etchings. 

Lost & Found. With a few notable 
exceptions—most regrettably, Albert Ry- 
der, whose works are few and hard to 
come by—Montclair covers its field pret- 
ty well, from early primitives to such con- 
temporaries as Edward Hopper and 
Charles Burchfield. It has a Whistler, an 
Eakins, a Cassatt, a Prendergast, two 
Homers, and twelve paintings by George 
Inness, who lived in Montclair most of 
his life. It has a Portrait of Caleb White- 
foord by Gilbert Stuart that was at one 
time thought to be lost; mentioned in a 
London auction catalogue in 1834, it was 
not heard of again until a former presi- 
dent of the museum found it in a private 
collection in 1945. The museum's Crom- 
well Dissolving the Long Parliament is 
one of five historical canvases done for 
the Earl of Grosvenor in 1782 by Ben- 
jamin West, the Pennsylvanian who be- 
came president of the Royal Academy 
of Arts and court historical painter to 
George III. 

Charles Willson Peale had West in 
mind when he sent his two portraits to 
England via General Reed: he hoped that 
West would recommend a first-rate en- 
graver for his portraits. For some reason 
that lies buried in the past, General 
Reed's in-laws, a family named De Berdt, 
consigned them to their attic. One eve- 
ning last spring, an art dealer got to 
talking to a member of the De Berdt 
family who casually mentioned that there 
were two early American paintings some- 
where in his house. They were identified 
as Peale’s, and the news was flashed to 
Montclair’s alert director, Miss Kathryn 
Gamble, who promptly put in a bid. The 
paintings were covered with dust but 
otherwise unharmed—as crisp and clear 
as they were when they crossed the At- 
lantic 175 years ago. 
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PEALE’S “GENERAL NATHANAEL GREENI FOUND IN ENGLISH ATTIC WITH “WASHINGTON 


SENJAMIN WEST'S “OLIVER OMWELL DISSOLVING THE LONG PARLIAMENT” HAD NEVER BEEN SHOWN OUTSIDE ENGLAND 
















MINIATURE BALLS of Republic’s 
Bearing Steel are among the world’s 
smallest. The magnified view shows 
a single ball and a complete bearing 
assembly compared with the head of 
a pin. One ball bearing maker is ex- 
perimenting with steel balls only one 
one-hundredth of an inch in diameter 
—one quarter the size of that shown. 


IN THIS ULTRACLEAN ROOM, minute ball bearings must be assembled dust-free for precision operation. Air filters and air 
showers for personnel remove all dust particles larger than one-third of a millionth of an inch. Much of the equipment and 
many of the surfaces in the room are made of easily cleanable stainless steel. These tiny ball bearings are vital in miniature 
mechanisms and precision instruments, 


REPUBLIC HAS THE FEEL FOR MODERN STEEL 


mae 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Where a speck of dust 
has the impact of a rock! 


The science of miniaturization calls for ball bearings so 
precise, so tiny, that even a single speck of dust would 
damage them in the way a piece of stone would damage 
the bearings in your car. That is why minute ball bearings 
must be assembled under conditions of extreme clean- 
liness for use in missile guidance systems, aircraft, and 
electronic brains. 

Republic specializes in the ultrareliable steels demanded 
for precision applications. Severe testing continually proves 


that the purer the steel, the better the steel. Republic 





Vacuum Melted Steels used for tiny ball bearings reach the RIGOROUS TESTING supplies information 


that helps Republic produce steels of con- 
tinually increasing strength. Republic is 
because of today’s modern steelmaking techniques. now producing steels of 300,000 pounds per 
square inch tensile strength, and is experi- 
menting with steels over 400,000 psi. 


peaks of metallurgical “cleanliness” that are possible only 


Advanced research and production facilities enable 





Republic, the largest producer of bearing steels, to supply 








o 7 This STEELMARK of the American 
steel bars of unsurpassed quality. | Steel Industry tells you a | stag)! 
product is made of Steel. Look 
for it when you buy 








REPUBLIC’S MODERN 8” MILL AT CANTON, OHIO, provides expanded facilities for producing bars of electric furnace steels and 
vacuum melted steels used in ball bearings. Uniform quality and dimension in Republic's Steel Bars cut customers’ production costs. 























Enjoy a Fall Vacation 
in the Gulf Souths 
famed 


Like many other sections of the fabulous 


Gulf South, the “Golden Triangle” of Southeast 





Texas has all the ingredients for an 
unforgettable, fun-filled vacation. Here in 

the vicinity of Beaumont, Port Arthur 

and Orange are outstanding scenic attractions, 
fresh or salt water fishing, fine hunting 
teeming cities and quiet resorts whatever you 
want in a vacation. While you're here 


check into the factors that have made the 





“Golden Triangle” — and the whole Gulf South 
area served by United Gas — the fastest-growing 


industrial location in the nation 


(Top) Ocear 
freighte 
. — ant 


(Center) Unitec esearch chemist 










{ is one of many Gulf South 
: dive nd 
CORPORATION e ch activitie 

Serving the Gulf South (Right below) Scene on river near 
HEADQUARTERS Orange. Thousands of fishermen are 


lured to the bayous, lakes 


SHREVEPORT, LA. and streams of the Gulf South 





SHOW BUSINESS 





BROADWAY 
All the Way Broke 


Broadway has long 
cold front against the 
play. A case in point last week was All 
the Way Home, Yad Mosel’s adaptation 
of James Agee’s novel. A Death in the 
Family. The longest-running straight play 
on Broadway last season, winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize and the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle Award, All the Way closed 
broke: after 334 performances, Its net 


loss was $95,000 


HOLLYWOOD 
Advise und Consent 


Seeing as Director Otto Preminger was 
in town anyway, the President of the U.S. 
invited him to dinner. But Preminger was 
hercely busy. and he declined. John Ken- 
understood 


maintained a sta- 


tionary straight 


movie sale included. 


nedy and he turned to ques- 
tions of Berlin and the U.N, to pass the 
time. Next day he invited Preminger to 
lunch. and again he was turned down 
heavy work schedule and all that. The 
President tried a third time. At last 
Preminger gave in, and one day last week 
he joined Jack Kennedy for lunch. 
Hollywood's aging (54), Austrian-born 
in the past has bulldozed 
sparkling performances even out of Frank 
Sinatra and Gene turned oul a 
succession of hits, from wittily naughty 
The Moon Is Blue to Exodus. For three 
weeks now he has been turning all Wash- 
stage and making all its 
nd only walk- 


enfant terrible 


Tierney 


ington mto a 
politicians merely players 
ons at that 

High Places. Obviously. Washington is 
the place to shoot Advise and Consent 
which deals with the 
ples set in 
nominates a new 
Washington, for all its 
entranced with the junta that 


sions and princi- 
when the President 


secretary of State. 





motion 


worldliness, was 


Preminger 





brought in from Hollywood: President 
Franchot Tone, Vice President Lew Ayres 
Majority Leader Walter Pidgeon, Power 


ful Southern Senator Charles Laughton 
Secretary of State-designate Henry Fonda 
With such as these in tow 


could get practically anything he wanted. 


Premingetr 
A mansion in which to film a big dinner 
Mrs. E. Fontaine Broun lent hin 
her palatial estate, Tregar 


party 





m, which once 
belonged to her father. the late Ambassa 
dor Joseph E. Davies. Assorted 


d'art, classy furniture and rugs 


objets 
lop-name 
families and museums donated décor to 
the tune of $250 worth, Extras for 
the ball 

tv. as well as some of the 








rhe cream of Washington socie- 
milk, volun- 


teered. A five-room suite in the Maytlow 


er? Democratic National Chairman John 
Bailey offered his, then found himself 
virtually evicted. A correspondents’ din- 


ner scene? Real-life correspondents were 
glad to oblige. Only when Preminger asked 
for the use of the U.S. Senate chamber 
was he balked: the rules forbade it. 

But Preminger himself was really the 
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show. Like an Erich von Stroheim Prus- 
sian officer he thundered, “Vy are you in 
de vay!” at a pair of news photographers 
who scurried clutching their ear- 
drums. To a newshen who blurred his line 
of vision, he roared: “I dun’t care eef you 
are from a noospaper! You are veasible!” 
She quickly made herself inveasible. 
Filming the ballroom scene at Tregaron 
he barked his guttural directions from 
the camera Stop talkink!” he 
screamed at the milling mob, which in- 
Washington's Senator Henry 
) Jacksen and Washington Host- 
ess Gwen Cafritz. When a waiter looked 
at the camera, he thumbed him ‘“Oudt! 
Und keep valkink!" When another smiled, 
Preminger tossed him oudt too. A maga- 


away 


boom. 


cluded 


(“Scoop 


zine photographer got in the way, and 


0 £9 


° 
Pop's Girl 

During the run of the Ziegfeld Follies 
of 1917, a man in his mid-sos kept reap- 
pearing in the audience night after night 

always buying two tickets, one for him- 
self, one for his hat—to stare at a blonde 
chorine named Marion Davies. He already 
a gold mine. seven 
magazines, ten newspapers, more than a 
million acres of land—and now he wanted 


had a wife, five sons 


the chorine. Getting her was as easy for 
William Randolph Hearst as hailing a taxi- 
cab, Remarkably, she remained his mis- 
tress lor 34 years. 

Hearst made plans to build Marion into 
the supreme star of the U.S. cinema. Born 
Marion Cecilia Douras, daughter of a 
small-time New York politician, she 
still in her teens; her convent education 
had stopped some years earlier, But Hearst 
bought a Harlem studio. established his 








WALTER DENNE 


PREMINGER (POINTING) AT DAVIES MANSION 


oO 


Preminger fumed. “But I'm from Look? 
cried the lensman. Stormed the Director 

Vou Look! Get oudt! 

Too Good. At a National Press ( 
luncheon, Preminger got a standing ova- 
tion usually reserved for potentates from 
lands other than Hollywood 
it in his usual snide. The 
on Actor Laught South 


v acquired after a caretul 


ind he took 
audience called 
m to display his 





ern drawl, ne 
the delivery of Mississippi's real 
John Stennis, 


study of 


life Senato Preminger ve 


toed Meester Laughton said he 
vill not do it because I vill not allow 
it.” He also ignored the suggestion that 
the theme of Advise and Consent might 
evoke a questionable image of the U.S. 


abroad. He has prudently eliminated most 
of the 

In all, W 
ing pushed around by Even 
Preminger was surprised. “I vud_ haf 
thought,”’ mused he last week, “zat Fosh- 
inkton vud haf been more blasé, It isn't. 


book’s high-level chicanery, 
shington seemed to love be- 
Preminger. 





ludt! Und keep valkink! 


hired tutors and drama 
the best scenarists 


own Him company 
coaches set designers 


and directors to help shape his Galatea. 





For the opening of her first film, Ceetia 
of the Pink Roses, in 1918, he had the 
theater ventilating system loaded with 
attar of roses, bathing the audience in 
florid scent. His newspapers. of course 
hailed the new star’s birth with eight 


color superlatives in reviews that ran un 
der eight-column headlines. 

Imperial Virgin. Marion stuttered and 
blinked simultaneously, but that hardly 
mattered to Hearst, who spent 
on prototype superspectacles—and hap 
pily lost money on most of them, always 
casting Marion as a kind of imperial vir 
gin. Full of fun and laughter, with a cleat 
ibsurd, Marion called him 
Pops, and liked to run her fingers through 


millions 


eve for the 


Next to 
Henry (Scoop Jackson; in foreground, Ac 





tress Gene Tierney 








“Your future starts 
the day you plan for ut!” 


aeeetenes 


ee 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYOWNER Mr. Wells holds four policies w 


Words on the subject of “looking ahead” 
by EDWARD C. WELLS 
Vice President—Engineering 
The Boeing Company, Seattle 

“ee ITHIN THE LAST DECADE jet flying 


has become an everyday affair 

. and in the next 10 years, we may see 

supersonic jets in operation on airline 
routes around the world. 


The NORTHWES 


th this company 


“Planning in personal affairs is no less 
important than planning in a field of 
rapidly changing and expanding tech- 
nology, such as that of aircraft and mis- 
siles, where we must always be searching 
for tomorrow's answers in today’s re- 
search. 

“Certainly, planning for the financial 
future must be done now, too, and there 
is no better foundation for that planning 
than an investment in life insurance 


TERN 4 


sKEE “ 


having purchased the first one at the age of 








f 19 


with a good company. 

“Life insurance provides so much that 
is basic to future financial needs. Family 
protection. Guaranteed retirement dol- 
lars. Funds for youngsters’ college years, 
Loan values, tax savings . . . the potential 
benefits of permanent life insurance are 
practically unlimited. 

“The moral is here for all to see. The 
future doesn’t just happen... it Starts 
the day you plan for it.” 


{UTUAL LIFE Insurance Con pany 


**BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE" 


There is a difference! 


Check 
Northwestern 
Mutual’s 
Investment 


Quotient 


Ww" N considering the purchase of per- 


manent life insurance, consider more 
than just the protection you are providing 
Find out what you yourself can get in 
return (cash value) for what you pay 


before you buy! 


(premiums) . 

Simply divide the cash value at any 
given time by the premiums paid. The 
resultant percentage, or Investment Quo- 
tient, is your standard of comparison 

Look at a $10,000 Northwestern Mu- 
tual ordinary life policy issued to a man 
today at age 35. After 20 years, the guar- 
anteed cash value will be $3807 but 
premiums paid will total only $3471 (with 
dividends, based on 1961 scale, used to 
reduce premiums) 

This means that the Investment Quo- 
tient of his Northwestern Mutual policy 
will be 110% 


top insurance companies 


the highest of 14 other 


To find out what Northwestern Mu- 
tual’s high Investment Quotient can mean 
to your life insurance program, just call 
your NML 
book. No obligation 
Mutual Life 


waukee, 


He is in the phone 
The Northwestern 
, Mil- 


agent 


Insurance Company 


Wisconsin. 


Marton Davies tN Lire (1938) & ON SCREEN, IN 
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comera 


his sterling-silver hair. She would have be- 
come his wife as well, but Hearst's wile 
(and still surviving Millicent 
herself a former chorine, steadily denied 
Hearst his request for a divorce. 

When the film capital shifted from 
New York to Hollywood, Hearst arranged 
for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to pay Mari- 
oo a week in return for her tal 
ented services—and Hearst publicity for 
M-G-M films. For Marion, Hearst con 
structed on the M-G-M lot a 14-room 
. calling it the “Bunga 

free-spending Marion 


widow ) 


on ic 





75.00 mansion 

low.’ Goodhearted 
dispensed Hearst's money with a generous 
hand 
tress 


soon became the most popular ae 
at the studio. paving doctor bills for 


office bovs tributing expensive gilts to 





grips and electricians. even paying a stu- 


e school. 





dio newsboy’s tuition at privi 

















Hearst haunted the sets of Davies pic- 
tures, giving two dozen orders minute 
to hapless directors; and after Norma 
Shearer managed to beat out his proteé- 
gée for a part. Hearst told his editors 
from coast to coast never to mention 
Norma's name in print. With uncanny 
foresight, Hearst papers could be counted 
on for banner headlines such as MARION 
DAVIES’ GREATEST FILM OPENS TONIGHT. 


Life of Midas. As film fatales 
Marion was 
Hearst 


Times 


went 


not a complete zero, and non- 

including the New York 
ind then gave her a line of 
modest praise. But her pictures continued 
money, and since it had 
apparent for some time to both of 
that she ‘ver would 
Mary Pickford, in 1937 Marion made her 
last picture. She and Pops more or less 
settled down to the life of Midas—at their 
55-bathroom, $3,250,000 beach palace in 
Monica 
million Hearst castle at San Simeon, 

At the fabled house parties the 
Hearst limiting 
cocktails person, but 


critics 


now 





been 
them 
become another 


to lost 





Santa ind the twin-towered S30 
aging 
persisted in 
to one per 


pre-dinner 
Marion 


MON 


no wholehearted kisse 





CULVER Pictunt 
“Pec O' My Heart” (1933) 


lions. 





omera, m 





Davies and Carole Lombard would reme 


dy that in the ladies’ bathroom, After 
Calvin Coolidge spent a weekend with 
Hearst. Marion complained: “All they 


talked about was their g-g-g-goddamned 
circulation.’ 

Vigorous & Loyal. Extreme old age 
however, had no effect on Hearst's ex 
As they always had. his 
followed Marion wherever = she 
moved; her leading men were afraid to en- 
ter wholeheartedly into on-camera kisses 
since Hearst's newspapers had ruined oth 
When 
ruin in 
Hearst 


grali 





treme Je 





eves 


er men’s careers for less 
Hearst's 
the Depression 
back $1,000,000, won his 
Still in her 
Hearst was in his Sos 
until Hearst died 
nursing him during the four vears between 
his heart ind his death in 1951. 
Ten weeks after his death 
sively married Captain Horace G. Brown 


cause. 
re was facing 
s, Marion lent 
lifetime 


own en 











tude. Vigorous 4os when 
Marion remained 


reading to hin 








loval 


ittack 
she impul 
sometime skipper of an oceangoing tank- 
er and former cop, who looked very much 
like William Randolph Hearst. The 
riage almost ended within a year as Brown 
began making a himself: he 
pushed her into the pool, his monkey 
her. and he let the air out of the tires of 
automobiles. 


became absorbed with real 


miar- 


nuisance ol 





it 
Visitors She decided to ig- 
nore him and 
estate interests, acquiring office buildings 
in Manhattan, Palm Springs’ Desert Inn 
and 360.000 acres in Mexico. 


Slowed by a stroke five years ago, she 





later developed osteomyelitis and cancer. 
This spring her friend Joseph P. Kennedy 
sent specialists from the East. Last week 
Marion Davies died Some 30 
vears earlier on the lot at M-G-M, after 
answering an interrupting phone call from 
Pops, she had turned smiling to a friend 
ind stuttered out a line that could be her 
epitaph “H-h-h-hearst H-h-h- 


hearst served. 





aged 61. 


come, 
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SLUGGER Marts tN ACTION 
Swinging for the Cadillac. 


The Making of a Hero 


Bottle-green eyes smolder malevolent- 
ly, and thin lips curl in a perpetual pout. 
“L was born surly.” says Roger Eugene 
Maris, “and I'm going to stay that way. 
Everything in life is tough.” But last 
week, as he has all season, Yankee Out- 
fielder Maris knew just where to direct 
his sullen anger: at a baseball. Leaning 
into a low fastball thrown by Baltimore's 
Milt Pappas, Maris sent a whistling drive 
soaring high into the rightfield seats. It 
was his soth homer in 154 games; he had 
come within one heart-stopping wallop of 
tying baseball's most dramatic and cher- 
ished record: the 60 home runs hit by 
George Herman Ruth in 1927 
years before Maris was born). 

Nothing in recent baseball history has 
aroused such sustained excitement—or 
provoked such profound and varied emo 
tion—as Maris’ determined, season-long 
assault on Ruth's enduring achievement. 
Most fans cheered him on; ballparks were 
jammed wherever the Yankees went, and 
encouraging messages flowed into Yankee 
Stadium at the rate of 3.000 a week, But 
a few sentimentalists saw every Maris 
homer as a personal attack on Ruth. They 
argued that today’s ball is livelier, today’s 
fences shorter. today’s pitching easier to 
hit. Groused Oldtimer Rogers Hornsby 
“Maris has no right to break Ruth’s 
record. ‘ 

As season's end approached and _pres- 
sure mounted, Maris was having trouble 
enough: bad weather jammed up the 
schedule, and pitchers cautiously gave 
him nothing to hit. Umpires, he com- 
plained calling the 
strikes. And Baseball Commissioner Ford 
Frick (Ruth's onetime ghostwriter) an- 
nounced that a new home run record 
would have to be set in 154 games—the 
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(seven 





were close ones 


number Ruth needed to hit 60—even 
though the current American League 
schedule runs to 162 games. To a whole 
generation of baseball fans who never 
saw Ruth play, it will matter litle how 
many games Maris needs to hit 61. To 
them, Roger Maris already is an authentic 
American hero. 

Biggest Moments. But as a ballplayer, 
Maris still is no match for Babe Ruth, 
A rollicking, muffin-headed giant (6 ft. 
2 in., 230 Ibs.) with the slender legs of a 
showgirl, Ruth was the finest baseball 
player who ever lived. As a pitcher with 
the Boston Red Sox, he won 46 games in 
two seasons, pitched 29 consecutive score- 
less World Series innings—a record that 
still stands. As an outfielder, he joined a 
Yankee club that had no ballpark and had 
never won a pennant; his presence 
(backed up by the formidable figure of 
Lou Gehrig) turned the New Yorkers into 
the most fearsome team in baseball. To a 
sport that had been damaged by the 
“Black Sox” scandal of 1919, Babe Ruth’s 
booming bat brought new virility and re- 
spectability. Even when he struck out 
Ruth was impressive—and he struck out 
often. But when he connected, he gave 
baseball its biggest moments. Nobody 
ever hit a ball so hard: he once drove a 
liner through a pitcher's legs with such 
force that it sailed over the centerfielder’s 
head. In 21 years of big league ball, he hit 
714 home runs, a total that has never been 
approached. In all, Ruth set or tied 54 
major league records. In the golden ‘20s, 
the era of big names—Bobby Jones, Jack 
Dempsey, Bill Tilden—Babe Ruth was 
the biggest draw of them all. 

Ruth was more than that: he 
was the chief strategist of modern base- 
ball. He gave it the home run, and the 
game went on to ever greater glories. In 
the hands of such free-swinging strongmen 





even 








as Maris and Teammate Mickey (54 
homers) Mantle. the home run has be- 
come baseball's basic weapon. It scores 
runs in clusters. breaks up tight games 
with devastating swiftness, reduces field- 
ers to the status of paid spectators. And 
baseball's steadily growing fascination 
with the home run was never more ap- 
parent than during the 1961 season—the 
Year of the Home Run. 

In Kansas City and Chicago, massive 
scoreboards lit up like Christmas trees 
when the home team homered; cannons 
roared and rockets seared the summer 
sky. In Boston, American League Batting 
Champion Pete Runnels, a singles hitter, 
rode the bench while Manager Mike Hig- 
gins struggled to get more power into the 
Red Sox lineup. With one week still to 
go, an unprecedented 2.596 homers had al- 
ready been hit. The Yankees set a team 
record. San Francisco's Willie Mays hit 
four in one game. New York’s John 
Blanchard managed four in four trips to 
the plate. Baltimore's Jim Gentile hit two 
grand-slam homers in two innings. “The 
old days of the squeeze play, the stolen 
base, the hit and run are gone,” said 
Oriole Manager Paul Richards. ‘They'll 
never come back, Everybody knows that 
the singles hitter drives a Chevy—the 
home run hitter, a Cadillac.” 

No Waste. Nobody swings for the 


fence with more abandon than husky 
(6 ft., 200 Ibs.) Roger Maris: more than 
one-third of his hits are homers. Slow 


rounding into shape last spring, Maris did 
not hit his first home run until the Yan- 
kees’ tenth game. But then he began 
hitting them in bunches: nine in 13 games 
in May, 15 in June. When he reached so 
on Aug. 22—with 38 games still to play— 
Maris became the biggest news in base- 
ball. New York tabloids offered cash 
prizes for predictions of which days Maris 
would hit a homer, how many he would 
hit. Nightly newscasts in Israel included 





Rutu & Generic 
Authentics are rare. 
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Maris’ personal box score for the day, 


and papers in baseball-happy Japan 
begged U.S. wire services for interviews 
with the Yankee slugger. Even when the 
Yankees made their 26th pennant math- 
ematically certain last week, the news 
ran second to Maris’ sgth homer. 

At 27. Roger Maris is a cocky pro 
with the classic attributes of the power 
hitter: keen evesight. quick wrists, mag- 
nificent coordination. His controlled, 
compact swing is one of baseball's pret- 
tiest sights. “There's no waste motion at 
all,” marvels Yankee Batting Coach Wal- 
ly Moses. Raised in North Dakota. the 
son of a mechanical supervisor for the 
Great Northern Railway, Maris was a 
phenomenal high school football player. 
No student (‘Sports took up all my time; 
I couldn't keep my mind on books”), 
Maris turned down some half-dozen col- 
lege scholarship offers to try out with the 
Cleveland Indians and Chicago Cubs. Im- 
pressed by his fluid swing and his pull- 
hitting power. the Indians offered Roger a 
$15,000 bonus. The Cubs, for some un- 
fathomable reason, were totally unim- 
pressed, “Son, my advice to you.” said one 
Cub official, “is to give up the idea of 
playing ball. You'll never make it. You're 
too small.” 

Bleak Outlook. That Maris now wears 
the pin-striped playsuit of the New York 
Yankees is due partly to good Yankee 
organization, partly to good Yankee luck. 
As early as 1955, General Manager George 
Weiss alerted his well-disciplined scouting 
and minor league network. “The big 
need,” says Weiss. “was for a lefthanded 
pull hitter who could take advantage of 
the stadium's short rightfield fence” 
ft. at the foul pole). The Yanks quickly 
spotted Maris—then playing at Reading, 
Pa., in the Eastern League—and_ bided 
their time. 

Everything 


(296 


Yankees’ 


worked in the 





favor. As a highly touted Cleveland rookie 
in 1957. Maris broke two ribs in a colli- 
sion at second base. hit a sorry .235. 


Traded the next season to the Kansas City 
Athletics. he doubled his home run output 
(to 28), batted in 80 runs—but still fell 
far short of promise. Halfway through the 
1959 season, despite an appendectomy 
Roger led the American League in batting 
(.344): then he slumped to a disappoint- 
ing .273 and was traded during the winter 
to the Yankees. 

Like Ruth, Maris came to a Yankee 
team that was wallowing in despair. The 
weary Yankees had lost the 1959 pen- 
nant to Chicago. and the outlook for 
1960 was equally bleak: Mickey Mantle 
was disabled. Yogi Berra was tiring, Bob 
Turley—a 21-game winner in 1958—was 
nursing a sore arm. Like Ruth, Maris 
shook the team from its lethargy and 
fired the imagination of New York fans. 
In the outfield, Maris made leaping, div- 
ing catches, dared base runners to test 
the accuracy of his flat-trajectory throw- 
ing arm, At bat, for the first half of the 
season, he was a one-man Murderers’ 
Row: he hit over .325. and his line drives 
rattled so often among the rightticld seats 
that by late July he was ten games ahead 
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of Ruth’s 1927 homer pace. Injury finally 
slowed Maris down in the summer of 
1960, but he still finished the season with 
39 home runs and 112 RBIs. When the 
Yanks won the pennant by eight games, 
Maris was easily the American League's 
Most Valuable Plaver—an award he may 
well win again this vear. 

No Monkeyshines. As phlegmatic (“I 
don’t give a damn about being a hero”) 
as Ruth was ebullient. Maris has built an 
inviolable wall around his private life. 
Married in 1956 to his childhood sweet- 
heart, Patricia Carvell, he leaves his fami- 
ly (four children) in Kansas City during 
the baseball shares a secluded 





season 


Rocer (1951) 


and half tear your clothes off. 1 just walk 
away—I don’t want to get one oi their 
pencils in my eye.” 

In only his fifth major league season, 
Maris was already assured of making 
about $67,000: some $42,000 in salary 
and World Series bonus, another $25.000 
in fees for personal appearances and “tes- 
timonials” for such assorted products as 
Camel cigarettes, Infra-Rub and Aqua 
Velva after-shave lotion. But his busy 
agent, Frank Scott (other clients: Mantle, 
Warren Spahn, Willie Mays}, estimates 
that movie and magazine rights to Roger's 
life story, royalties from a “Maris” candy 
bar and TV appearances (at $7.s00 each) 





Susan, Kevin, Ranpy, Patricia & Rocer ( Jr.) Maris 


For a loner on the road, inviolable privacy. 


apartment in outlying Queens with Team- 
mates Mantle and Bob Cerv. He cooks 
his own breakfast, rarely reads anything 
but the sports page (“I'm interested only 
in current events—I mean what goes on 
in the clubhouse”). Something of a rarity 
among Yankee stars. Maris manages to 
keep out of the gossip columns. scorns the 
bright lights of Manhattan: “I can’t afford 
a hangover. and anyhow I don’t like that 
kind of life.” On the road. he sticks close 
to his hotel, never sightsees. “I was to a 
muscum once in Chicago.” he recalls 
“because my wife and Cerv’s were there 
from Kansas City and we didn’t want to 
hang around the room all day. They had a 
Jot of old pictures there.” 

Around the league, Maris is known as a 
“loner” who shuns locker-room monkey- 
shines, rarely displays cmotion on or off 
the field. After a ball game, still in uni- 
form, Maris sits quietly on a stool in 
front of his locker for an hour or more 
slowly consuming cans of beer and smok- 
ing cigarettes, “I just have to get the 
game out of my system.” he says. Maris 
never answers fan mail personally (“I 
got enough work to do without writing 
letters”), makes few charity appearances. 
“The club shouldn't expect you to go to 
hospitals. They don’t ask, and I don't 
go. He avoids the autograph hounds who 
cluster daily outside the players’ gate. 
“Kids have gotten too rough. They show 
no appreciation. They walk on your shoes 


may boost his income by as much as 
$250,000. 

With all that money. Maris could easily 
afford to pay the $2,500 “ransom” de- 
manded last week by the Baltimore fan 
who caught the ball the Yankees’ new 
hero hit for his sgth homer. But like a 
true big league ballplayer, Maris was not 
about to shake loose a single nickel. “I'll 
give him no more than another ball, auto- 
graphed, in exchange,” said Maris firmly. 
“That ball means nothing to him—only 
to me and the Hall of Fame.” 


Scoreboard 

> The National Football League's first 
week was packed with surprises. The tledg- 
ling Minnesota Vikings beat the Chicago 
Bears, 37-13. The St. Louis Cardinals 
ran at will through the New York Giants’ 
vaunted defense, 21-10. In other upsets 
Dallas beat Pittsburgh, 27-24, and De- 
troit edged the Green Bay Packers, 17-13. 
> Sparked by Julio Muller's seven goals, 
the Milwaukee Polo Club (Time, July 16) 
overwhelmed Detroit's Beaver Ridge 








Farm, 13-9. at Hinsdale, Ill, to win the 
U.S. open polo championship. 

P While coasting to his 18th victory 
(against eleven losses), Dodger Pitcher 


Sandy Koufax, 25. struck out 15 Chicago 
Cubs, needs only eight more strike-outs 
to equal Christy Mathewson’s 58-year-old 
National League record of 267 in a single 
season, 
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Winnie's Wake 


Happy Days (by Samuel Beckett+ 


pursues the playwright’s favorite thesis 
that life is slow death. The setting is 
1 scorched plain. blazing with light. 
Throughout Act I. Winnie. the so0-year- 


old heroine. is buried up to her waist in 


a mound of earth: throughout Act IT. she 
is buried up to her neck, So much for 


action and plot. For subplot, her husband 
Willie scuttles in and out of a hole behind 


the mound. and, keeping his back to the 





audience. leafs through a yellowed news- 


paper. 
Under these static circumstances, the 
play is not the thing, or even a_ play. 


Essentially. Happy Days is a monologue 
by a compulsive talker. A strident school 





an WILDE 


Osc 


bell signals the times when Winnie must 
wake and sleep; in between comes the 
terrible recess of endurance 
day 


the “happy 
to be survived. She utters a prayer 
song, chews the nostalgic cud of 
Actress Ruth White. though she 
plays her role with more gallantry than 
Beckett's morgue-attendant — austerities 
call for, stars vocally: she croons, keens 
gurgles. fumes and screams at her all-but- 
silent partner. A bottomless black shop- 
ping bag provides the day's events. Find- 
ing a toothbrush, she brushes her teeth 
punctiliously. She swigs some pink pep 
medicine, kisses an evilly glinting revolver 
and dons a perkily feathered hat. ‘These 
things tide one over.” she says. Her talk- 
fest acquires a haunting reflective cadence 
as it flows between the vapid (“ 
yourself nice, Winnie. that’s what I 
Ways say") and the apocalyptic (“Do you 
think the earth has lost its atmosphere 
Willie?” ). The falling curtain leaves her 
with plenty yet to say. 


sings a 


memory. 






Beckett's message must be picked up 
in fragments. like shards around a ruin. 
He is an elegiac host at civilization’s wake, 
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taking for his text Cyril Connolly's “It is 
closing time in the gardens of the West. 
From now on an artist will be judged only 
by the resonance of his solitude or the 
quality of his despair.” The quality of 
Beckett's despair assays high: it is the 
quantity that is suspect. There is so much 
of it, and most of it is unearned. His 
characters are not scarred by life. but 
scared by life into a paralysis of will. By 
claiming total irresponsibility for their 
lives (“One can do nothing”), they all 
but forfeit the compassion they might 
arouse for their sorrows. Their self-pity 
stifles pity. 

The Beckett branch of the avant-garde 
which includes such playwrights as Eu- 
gene lonesco (Rhinoceros) and Edward 
Albee (The Zoo Story). might be labeled 





Becuer & WHITE IN 
For the New Exaquisites, 


the New Exquisites. The Old Exquisites 
Oscar Wilde and the fin-de-siécle 
dandies} were anti-bourgeois snobs. They 
were too pure for the philistine middle 
The New Exquisites are anti-life 
snobs. Life is not pure enough for them. 
Several times in Happy Days, Winnie 
scrutinizes the handle of her toothbrush 
and reads the words “fully guaranteed 
genuine pure.” She and the New 
Exquisites are bitter because life is not 
fully guaranteed and genuinely pure, 
rheir plaint is that life is fraudulent, cor- 
rupt. conformist, lonely, sad and beastly. 
The Old Exquisites proclaimed art for 
art's sake. By finding life devoid of ends 
and meanings. the New Exquisites pro- 
claim art for the artist's sake as the only 
alternative and the only affirmation. 

Out of his sensibility, Wilde 
fashioned the personal snob symbol of the 
green carnation. Out of his esoteric sensi- 
bility. Beckett has fashioned the 
symbol of the ashean lids under which 
two of his characters live in his play Eud- 
game. Fashions in snobbery change. but 
the green carnation and the ashcan lids 


(é.2., 


class. 


esoterk 


snob 





ire interchangeable as disengaged scoffing 
at the everyday business of living. 
Dramatically. from Waiting for Godot 
to Krapp’s Last Tape, Beckett has been 
striding towards anti-theater. With spar- 
sity of character. bleakness of setting 
poverty of action and ellipses of language, 
he has been pursuing the doctrine that 
less is more.” With Huppy Days, he has 


reached the point where less is least. 


Heroes, Gods & Women 


Electra (by has 
those scenes of naked emotional intensity 
that have been missing on the stage since 
Olivier gave his howl of self-recognition 
as Oedipus. It comes when Electra, played 
by Aspassia Papathanassiou, sees the urn 
that supposedly contains the ashes of her 
brother Orestes. She drops she 
stands with a wild animal cry; she 
clutches at the urn, cradles and rocks it 


Sophocles | one of 


where 





“Happy Days” 


fe is slow death. 


in entwining arms. spasmodically tries to 
breathe it back to life with 
love, smothers it with the salty, sightless 
kisses of tears. the strangulated sobs of 
a soul bereft. She is an open wound bleed- 
ing passion, and the spectator sees what 
is almost shameless to grief at 
the pitch of human endurance. In an 
admirable company—Athens’ Greek Trag- 
edy Theater. now at Manhattan's City 
Center after stands in Los Angeles and 
Chicago—Actress Papathanassiou most 
tellingly unlocks the memory of all 
human sorrow. 

Like all the Greek 
is divided into heroes. gods and women. 
Here, the gods are the hero 
Orestes largely absent. and it is the wom- 
en who seem demoniacally possessed. Be- 
fore the play begins, Clytemnestra and 
her ambitious paramour Aegisthus murder 
King Agamemnon, Electra’s father. upon 
his return from the Trojan War. After 
that, treated like an outcast in the palace 
Electra counts on her brother Orestes to 
return and avenge their father, At 
Orestes’ seeming death, a clever display 


words of 


too see 


tragedies, Electra 


remote 
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SIX REASONS WHY 





DUPONT TELAR IS 
BETTER THAN THE 








You use Du Pont “Telar” just like 
any permanent-type anti-freeze 
mixed with water in the radiator to 
the strength you need for the climate 
where you live. And you use exactly 
the same amount. But that’s where 
the similarity ends. Because: 


1. ‘**Telar’’ outlasts your car. You 
never have to drain or replace it. 
Just check your radiator each fall 
for possible small losses. 


2. ‘*Telar’’ is more economical in the 
long run. It takes one and one-half 
gallons of “Telar” to protect the av- 
crage full-sized car down to zero. 
At the new, low price of $3.95, that’s 
only about a dollar more than ordi- 
nary anti-freeze protection. But you 
save more than that at the end of 
the first year alone...and these sav- 
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ings keep right on accumulating 
year after year. 

3. You have no worries with *“Telar’’. 
Remember, your car is always pro- 
tected. There's no danger of a sudden 
cold snap catching you unprotected 
and freezing up your engine. It’s a 
summer coolant, too. 

4. ‘‘Telar’’ protects your cooling sys- 
tem from rust and corrosion, winter 
and summer. It guardsall engine met- 
als—is particularly recommended for 
the new aluminum engines. *Telar” 
is harmless to water hose 

5. An additional safeguard —**Telar™ 
offers you the exclusive Color Check 
feature that alone would be worth 
its slightly higher first cost. It 
“Telar” should turn from its nor- 
mal red to yellow, you'll know the 


ANTI-FREEZE YOU 
USED LAST YEAR 





solution is no longer fighting rust 
though it may still be giving effective 
anti-freeze protection. But the chance 
of this happening—if it ever hap- 
pens in your car—is so remote your 
dealer will replace the “*Telar’’ fre 
of charge, although there may be a 
small charge for installation. 

6. “Telar” is made by Du Pont. 


NOW AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


Telar 


anti-freeze and summer coolant 
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“The nimblest footman 


is a false tale”’ 


Barker's “Hlustrated Proverbs” 1857 


Would that it weren't so, especially in a business like ours. 


But tips and rumors still spread like wildfire, and people still 
buy stocks on the basis of them, despite everything we or anyon 
else can do to warn people against such imprudence. 

False tales just can’t be stopped from springing up about this 
stock or that, and no one can stop you from hearing them either. 

But when it comes to checking them out, our Research Depart- 
ment will be glad to supply all the available facts it can dig up 
about any industry, company, or stock you want to ask about 

There isn't any charge for our help cither. Whether you're a 


customer or not, just call, come in, or write— 


Joseru C. QuINN 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 





MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHAN 
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Plays both monaural and stereo tapes in magnificent High-F 


AThr Di trat ! VIA Ste FOR you! 





on this professior t Mv eo Tape Recorder. Exclusive 
“ADD A. TRACK" sature allows recording on one track; then 
— any later time, record again on a second track while listening to the 
fir reco On play back both tracks are heard itaneously 


delity! 





PAPATHANASSIOU IN “ELECTRA 
A pen w 


und bieeding pa 


of Sophoclean theatricality, her hopes are 
dashed only to spiral into joy when her 
brother reveals he is alive in the famed 
recognition scene. Up to this point, Elec- 
tra has been a kind of female Hamlet 
except that her griefs lie all without. 
After this point, she and Orestes dispatch 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus with all the 
aplomb of Chicago gangsters. 

Che chorus, a kind of corps de ballet of 
14, chants in Greek and uses body English 
to underscore, but not undercut, the ac 
tion, In their pleated rust-brown gowns 
with cowled headdress, the women often 
resemble the caryatids on the portico of 
the Acropolis’ Erechtheum. The modern 
Greek rendering of the play has a ven- 
omous and vibrant intimacy that the 
English translation, transmitted at the 
City Center on transistor earphones, fails 
to reflect. In a cast that achieves a tri- 
umph of ensemble playing, Clytemnestra 
is coolly reptilian, and Aegisthus is a 
strutting upstart of self-aggrandizement 
who vet meets his implac ible doom with 
dignity. 

The horror of Electra is not mythic 
but domestic. In the rasping quarrels of 
Electra with her mother and sister, mod 
ern playgoers will tind hints of those vi 
cious family fights that occupy whole 
scenes of Eugene O'Neill. Tennessee Wil 
iams and Arthur Miller. The difference is 
l 
as well as dissension; the troubles of the 
House of Atreus belong to the universal 


that Sophocles’ dialogue reveals destiny 








family of man. Before the muted grey 
stylized panels, columns and stairs of the 
palace facade. the drama of man’s willful 
pride goes on unn uted. But the play's 
hypnotic center is Aspassia Papathanas 
siou as she seet with mother hate and 





swavs betore 


winds of woe. As pri- 
] 








bot of ining 


Electra 


e with quenchless fire. 
I 


mordialls pagan as a 


hurled from the hand of Zeus, her 





consumes the stag 
To see it s to see classic veccome a 


conflagration. 
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FLYING MISSILE LAUNCHER. New Bocing B-52H missile now under development. The Strategic Air Command B-52, most 
bomber can take off faster, fly farther and strike harder than any versatile long-range weapon system in the U. S. Air Force arsenal, 
previous B-52. It’s shown here carrying models of four hypersonic — can also carry supersonic Hound Dog missiles for inflight launch- 
Skybolt air-launehed ballistic missiles, a 1000-mile range weapon — ing, in addition to its regular bomb-bay load of gravity bombs. 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 





THREE-ENGINE JET. Seale model of MARS DEPARTURE. Artist's concept of 8- 
man space vehicle taking off from Mars for re- 
turn to earth. This space transport system, based 
on a Boeing study, would enable explorer 
scientists to spend months on Mars with instru- 
ments and life-support ups pas Boeing scien- 


America’s first short-range jetliner, the Boeing 


727. Already, 117 Boein; 





27s have been or- 


dered by American, Eastern, Lufthansa and 
United airlines for delivery beginning in 1963. 








MINUTEMAN, first U.S. Air Force solid-fuel 
intercontinental ballistic miss scheduled to 
he operational in 1962, will be stored ready for 


tists are at work on many phases of space flight. 
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quick launching in underground silos. Boeing 





is weapon system integrator for Minuteman. 





The only new economy car that 


Ty 






Introducing the new Simca ‘5’—30% more 


The wraps are off the new Simca ‘5’—revealing just 
one change in styling: instead of curved, the trim 
line is now straight. 

But underneath, where they count the most, 
there are changes aplenty. Take that strange thing 
way over on the right. That (in case you don’t know) 
is a crankshaft. It’s no ordinary one, though. It’s a 
five-bearing crankshaft, the kind used in sports and 
racing cars from Indianapolis to the Grand Prix. 
But never in any low-priced car. Until Simca. 


So what? Just ask a mechanic. Or take a drive 
in the new Simca ‘5’. You'll notice the difference a 
once: A smoother ride. Minimum vibrat 
of the racket that seems to come as standar 
equipment on other economy cars. 

Another thing: Simea’s horsepower i 
now 30% higher. Those five bearings tam 
Simca’s 65 frisky horses to make this one of th 
toughest and longest-lasting engines in the worl 
And it's the biggest in the price class, to give yo 








ers TaMecyeclavemmaal om diaremeymelaly-liiiare 


powerful, with exclusive 5-bearing crankshaft 


SIMCA 5: 


plenty of passing power, when you really need it. 

Want to take the wraps off still further? You'll 
find oversize brakes for full-size safety. Centrifugal 
oil filter to let you forget about engine wear. Com- 
plete instrument panel to eliminate guessing. Uni- 
Gard body for solid silence. Family-size, roomy 
interior. And all at a price that’s hundreds of dollars 
less than the very /owest-priced compact. Full 12 
month 12,000 mile warranty*, too. 

Why not see your Simca dealer today? 








A key question. After all, you'll get 
the most from a copier if it serves 
you “all the way” order-billing, ac- 
counting, purchasing-receiving, Cus- 
tomer statements, personnel records, 
call reports...the works. 

How well will a copier do these 
things? As you might guess, that 


comes down to three points. How 


THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT OFFICE COPIERS 





HOW WILL A 





YOUR SYSTEM? 


fast it is? How versatile? How costly? 

Check all three, and you get one 
answer: Bruning. Not only does a 
Bruning machine turn out copies in 
seconds—to fit any system—it does 
it for far less money. No other copying 
method can touch the Bruning diazo 
process: 1¢ a prece for letter-size 


copies (materials cost). 


You can see why the copy experts 
—architects, draftsmen, accountants 

use more Bruning mac hines than 
any other make. And why the office- 
equipment magazines, comparing 
methods, rate Bruning best of all. 
Like to see the actual comparisons? 
Simply write to Bruning for “The 
Plain Facts About Office Copiers.” 


CLEARLY, YOUR CHOICE IS (BRUNING i Ceoor ecnapeth tlencle 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Steady Acceleration 


erything considered.” mused a top 
Government economist last week, “the 
economy is in amazingly decent shape. 
When you think about the political ~ 
international strains that have tugged : 

it progress has been pher nomenal, 
gauge of that progress is the new 
estimate of the gross product 
issued last week by Commerce Secretary 








Be st 
national 


Luther Hodges. Oiled by inventory buy- 
ing and new defense spending. the third- 


quarter G.N.P. is rolling at $526 billion 
Sic billion above the second-quarter 
level. And all signs are that there is even 


better to come. Commerce Department 


$526 billion 3rd quar. 1961 


em 


NAL 
. Gross NATIO 
i 


\ 
$506.4 billion 2nd quar. 1960 


economists anticipate that 
cumulation will 
rate of S4 billion in the 
$7 billion in the fourth; 
bined getaway for the 
cars, could lift the G.N.P. rate to $540 
billion by Christmas. 

Most of the indicators are 
accelerating so rapidly that conservative 
Washington economists welcome the few 
drags on the economy—notably the rel- 
atively low levels of spending on housing 
and consumer durables. ‘Thank goodness 
the consumer has been taking it easy, 
Federal Reserve official last 


inventory ac- 
from a yearly 
third quarter to 
such com- 
1g02 


increase 
a rise 


with a fast 


econoniic 


sighed a 


week. “By going slow he operates on the 
nonin, ationary side—which balances out 
the in’ationary impact of increased Gov- 


ernment spending. 

Discount on Wall Street. Businessmen 
were not quite so happy at the consumer's 
tightfistedness. Builders saw little to 
cheer fact tha starts 


about in the housing 


1,317,000 units 1961 


“VR Housine STA ae 
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cw 


ha 000 units 
June 1960 


August. And though man- 


consumer 


declined 2% in 
ulacturers 
no fat backlog of 
One 


durables 
untilled orders 


sales of 
rose 1%, 
was developing. 
be that producers were delivering prompt- 
ly because they still had plenty of unused 
Excess capacity and 
served 


reason seemed to 


Intense 
ationary 
brake. as was demonstrated last week 
when Aluminum Co. of America felt 
obliged to cut its basic ingot prices from 
With so much over- 
manufacturers as yet felt no 


plant. com- 


petition also as an intl 


26¢ to 24¢ per 


capac ity 
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compulsion to expand vigorously 
quently were borrowing at a slower rate 
than bankers had hoped they would. 
Another laggard was the stock market. 
Dow-Jones industrials have slid some 25 
reaching an alltime high of 


conse- 


points since 


$419.3 billion Aug. 1961 


\ 
Fi 

L wow 

persons 


————s 


$404 4 billion June 1960 


720.53 on Sept. 7 and last week alone the 





index lost nearly 15 points, closing at 
yo1.37. While the week’s decline stemmed 
largely from the U.N. crisis and the in- 


(but not 
time of danger 
there were deeper reasons behind the 
longer-range fall-off. Most Wall Street 
analysts agreed that investors had already 
discounted the present degree of econom- 
ic recovery, were now waiting tor another 
broad-based surge 


tendency of amateurs 
to sell in 


stinctive 
professionals ) 


and dramatic economic 
before buying heavily again. 
Profit with Honor. When the people 
finally do get back in the buying mood 
whether for stocks, houses or refriger- 


ators—they will have plenty of cash to 
spend, Personal income in August stood 


at a high S419.3 billion, not too far below 


$45.5 billion 2nd quar. 1961 
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_ 
om 4 billion ==——COR, 
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smartly 
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“ven without a 
spending 
from an 
first quarter to 545 
Following their histori 


profits are climbing about $1 for 


corporate 
annual rate of $yo 
s billion in the second. 
recovery pattern 
every 
$3 increase in the gross national product. 
li the G.N.P. scores its 


billion quarter 
move 


expected $ 

should 
billion and 
quarter of 
peak 
Hodges 


would not be 


gain this 
up 33 S4ys.5 
rise even higher in the final 
061, Recalling the alltime 
of > billion in 1959 
ebulliently § decli 
surprised if they reached or exceeded that 
level some time this 

Coupled with rising pe income 
that rate of protits should boost tax rev- 
enues to So2 or 393 billion in the next 
fiseal year. Accordingly President Ken- 
nedy can hold federal spending to the ex- 
pected rate of some Sgo billion, he should 
have little difficulty fulfilling his promise 
of a balanced budget in fiscal 1963. 
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WORLD ECONOMY 


Turnabout 

Under the great crystal chandeliers of 
Vienna's Neue Hofburg palace finance 
ministers and bankers from the 73 West- 
ern, African and Asian nations belonging 
to the International Monetary Fund last 
week grappled with a problem inconceiv- 
ible only five years ago. The underlying 
though unconfessed—preoceupation of the 





Vienna meeting: how to keep the U.S. 
dollar from being bullied by the newly 
muscular currencies of France, West Ger- 


many, Italy and | 


The Long Line. 


sort of 








The 14-year-old I.M.F. 
acts as a international monetary 
pawnbroker. When a nation finds its world 
bad that it have 
enough foreign currencies on hand to pay 
its international bills, it takes its own 
money to the Fund and exchanges it tor 
the foreign currency it needs, But it must 
redeem its money within three to five 
years, and in the meantime is obliged 
accept advice from I.M.F. experts on how 
to steer its economy out of trouble. 

So far. 46 members have called on the 
Fund for help, to the tune of 36 billion. 
Until now, the I.M.F.’s $15 billion re 
sources. made up of contributions by 
member nations in proportion to their 
wealth, has more than enough to 
answer all calls for rescue. But in the last 
five months so many nations have lined 
up for help that business at the pawnshop 
has already approached a record $2 bil 
nearly twice the previous high of 
all of 1957. The biggest 
drain came in At when Britain 
withdrew $1.5 billion in nine currencies 
to shore up the shaky pound. 


business so does not 


been 





lion 
$1.1 billion for 


alone 





gust 


So far the U.S. has never had to call 
on the 1.M.F. for help. But as the econ- 
omies of Western Europe and Japan have 


surged ahead, the dollar's long dominance 
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Ditton & Jac OBSSON 
Sobering for the Anglo-Saxons. 
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of free-world finances has begun to fade. 
Last year a sudden European shift out 
of dollars produced a near run on U.S. 
gold reserves; last week declining exports 
and increasing imports threatened the U. 
with a 1961 balance-of-payments deficit 
that may reach $2 billion. considerably 
worse than originally expected. No one at 
Vienna suggested that the dollar was in 





immediate danger, but everyone was 
aware that one day it might be. And 
should the U.S. ever be forced pawn 


dollars, the huge sums involved might be 
too much for the Fund as now constituted. 


Don't Feed the Engine. Even a hint 
that the international monetary rescue 
agency might not be able to do its job 
weakens contidence in the currency struc- 
ture of the entire free world. Keenly 
iware of this, I.M.F. Managing Director 


Per Jacobsson of Sweden went to Vienna 
determined to wrest from the most pros- 
perous member nations a pledge to put 
for 


up the money a special $6 billion 
reserve that the Fund could call on in a 
crisis. Since all I.M.F. nations have a 
stake in the health of the dollar large 


percentage of their own reserves are in 
dollars—they readily agreed to the reserve 
in principle. But several Western Euro- 
pean countries. led by France, clamped 
strict limits on their participation, de- 
clared that they would have to give ap- 
proval in each case before any of their 
pledged funds could actually be drawn on, 
Even on these terms. the outcome 
the Vienna meeting marked a significant 
step toward stabilizing the international 
economy ot the free world. But for the 
representatives what Europeans like 
to call “the Anglo-Saxon bloc,” the meet- 
ing was a sobering experience. After years 
of urging other countries. particularly 
France. to put their economic houses in 
order, U.S. and British delegates had 
sit in silence as French Finance Minister 
Wilfrid Baumgartner delivered a pointed 
lecture on the dangers of overly easy in- 
ternational credit that lulls nations into 
putting off the cruel day of reckoning 
with a runaway domestic economy. 
France, declared Baumgartner in the un- 
kindest cut of all, would never consent 
to see its money used to feed “an engine 
of inflation” in other nations. 


RETAILING 


Low-Pressure Profits 
While more and more retailers 
pede customers with discount prices 


ol 


of 


stam- 
and 


waylay them near home with suburban 
branches, the pride of San Francisco's 
Post Street, Gump's Inc., prospers by 


remaining as aloof as Kipling’s cat. With 
arrogant contempt for trends, Gump's 
eight years ago sold its only two bres 
stores (in Honolulu and ¢ “armel, Calif. 
and the nearest thing to a loss leader a 
Gump's customer can expect to find i 
pair of pewter and brass ¢ eedinitio:s re- 
duced from $250 to $1 Yet in a little 
more than a decade, Gump's sales have 
almost doubled, last year approached 
$4.000,000, with profits before taxes run- 
ning a comfortable 6 of gross. 
Driving the century-old family 
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GuMp As GUCKENHEIMER 


A taste for musical mayhem 


to new heights is a white-haired, crew-cul 
retailing iconoclast, Richard Benjamin 
Gump, s5. grandson of the founder. When 
Dick Gump took over full management 
in 1947. his father, A. (for Abraham) 
Livingston Gump. had already built the 
store into one of the Occident’s richest 
treasure houses of the Orient’s art. Dick 
shocked Gump's older patrons by stream- 
lining the temple-quiet, museumlike show- 
rooms into tastefully contemporary sales 
rooms. And though the Oriental accent 
still dominates, Gump's small task force 
buyers. led by Dick himself, scours 
Latin America and Europe to bring in a 
greater variety of art, antiques and home 
furnishings. 

Taste Setter. To bolster his store's 
carriage-trade appeal. outspoken Dick 
Gump long ago set out to establish him- 


self as an arbiter of good taste. On lec- 
ture tours and in a widely sold book 
(Good Taste Costs No More), he has 


waged incessant war against what he con- 
siders bad design. One of his targets 
was none other than New York's Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; he was dis- 
tressed by the museum's pride in a gold 
cup made by Benvenuto Cellini in the 
shape ornate shell resting on a 
dragon riding on a_ turtle. Shudders 
Gump: “It’s really pretty horrible.’ 
Gump's own taste in all things has not 
been universally admired. The New York 
Times said that his favorite hobby 
the Guckenheimer Sour Kraut’ German 
Band, which he in irregular con- 
certs in San Francisco—deserves 
cial place in the history of musical may- 
hem.” But in matters artistic. Gump's 
has established itself as a place where 
people not sure of their own judgment 
may buy confidently. Bargains are not 
the house specialty. but not everything is 
expensive: on the same page in the Gump 
catalogue, a gold-finished compact with a 
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DACR ON eos the fall suit 


POLYESTER FIBE 


... adds new neatness to wool 


Here's a new kind of fall-weigt iit that blends the n jern, proven advantages of 

“Dacron"’* polyester fiber with traditional wool. “Dacron” adds longer-lasting wrinkle 

. 1 fall suit that keeps you looking 

zather. Dacron" means fewer 
the styles, patterns, c¢ 

suit: Dacron" and wool 


resistance and crease retent 
well dressed. even in the 








S palliy te tailors the‘ “Tempi-Therm” group of suits. 
WORSTED.-TEX Exclusive new fabrics, weights for every need. 


For store nearest you, see list on facing page. 





Short cut. 


We carried the aluminum tower for nearly a mile. Then we eased 
down, holding it suspended near the ground while it was bolted 
and guy-wired into place. We released the hook and the tower 


stood on its own footings ready to be strung with power lines. 
From the air, we had opened a quick and easy route to tower- 


setting—eliminating road-building, trucks, and cranes... 
The Sikorsky helicopter is replacing many things to- 
day. It speeds jet travelers between airport, city, and 


suburbs. It trucks cargo for industry. The armed forces 
fly the helicopter as a troop-transport, cargo-carrier 
and weapon. And people on-the-go in business and 
government use it as a company car. The Sikorsky heli- 
copter works around the world. The helicopter Is 
a truck is a bus is a crane is a company car. For an 
exciting story, send for “The Miracle of the Helicopter.” 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Division of UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Stratford, Connecticut 
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jade medallion is listed for $13.75 and 
a jade and diamond ring for $10.00¢. 

Soft Sell. Gump thinks that his store's 
reputation rests primarily on the casual 
soft sell practiced by its knowledgeable 
sales staff. “I've told them,” says Gump, 
“that if we don't carry an item. tell the 
customer where he can buy it. Don’t tell 
him we have something better. The cus- 
tomer thinks, ‘Isn't it nice of Gump's 
to tell me where to find it.’ and he comes 
back to Gump’s.” 

Though he is at heart as hard-driving 
a retailer as any discounter going, Gump 
strains for casualness in his store. ada- 
mantly refuses to set sales quotas for his 
170 employees. One year. he relates, “I 
told a sales meeting. ‘I expect 10° 
sales next year.’ That year our sales went 
up 15%.” In 1961 it seems certain that 
Gump's business will hit another high, 
but even though the year is well along, 
Dick Gump still refuses to predict what 
sales will be. “If you had a projected 
sales figure.’ says he, “you'd have to exert 


less 


pressure to make it.” 


AUTOS 
What Is ‘‘Settlement''? 


In Detroit last week the word “settle- 
ment” had begun to meaning. 
Three weeks ago General Motors agreed 
with United Auto Workers President Wal- 
ter Reuther on the economic clauses of a 
new three year contract only to see a 
majority of M. plants shut down by 
local disputes over work rules. Last week 
Reuther and G.M. Negotiator Louis Sea- 
ton settled the major noneconomic points 
in the contract, including such delicate 
matters as toilet time and pay for union 
shop chairmen. But still walkouts caused 
a shutdown in 39 G.M. plants, crippled 
production at another 

Chief cause of this fiasco was a miscal- 
culation by Reuther. Three weeks ago, in 
a move to pressure G.M. for improved 
working conditions, Reuther gave the 
U.A.W.'s G.M. plant locals the go-ahead 
to strike over local belief 
that he could call his men back whenever 
he wanted. But Reuther underestimated 
the unrest in the locals. Last week in De 
troit the U.A.W. Council which represents 
all the locals in G.M. plants 
accept the nationwide contract that Reu 
ther had negotiated, then turned around 
and voted for a full-scale strike until all 
local disputes were settled. Next day, un- 
der from Reuther, the 
council reversed its stand, called for all 
locals that had resolved their issues to re- 
turn to work, and summoned the 
with unresolved issues to bring their prob- 
lems to Detroit. 


lose its 





issues in the 





agreed to 


intense pressure 


4 locals 


The summons did not set well with 
burly, aggressive John M. McCarrell, 42 
president of Local 544 at G.M.'s huge 


Fisher Body plant near Pittsburgh. Mc- 
Carrell, who had already detied Reuther 
by refusing to let a national U.A.W. rep 
resentative sit in on the Pittsburgh ne- 
gotiations, vowed that he would not call 
his. men back until he had won concessions 
on local work rules and seniority pro- 
cedures. And McCarrell held the whip 
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BUICK SPECIAL 
New under the hood. 


hand: since his plant turns out body parts 
for all five G.M. automaking divisions 
he was capable of stifling G.M.’s entire 
output. When he learned of McCarrell’s 
rebellion, Reuther growled: “Ii those fel- 
lows in Pittsburgh tell us to go to hell, 
then we are going in there in force to pre- 
serve the integrity of the union.” Stung 
by the threat. McCarrell denounced 
Reuther’s statement as “asinine,”” stomped 
into Detroit for a showdown. 

Since Reuther could, if pushed, replace 
McCarrell with a Detroit-appointed ad- 
ministrator, odds were that McCarrell 
would soon settle his differences with 
G.M. But the squabbling within U.A.W. 
ranks had undeniably hurt Reuther’s pres- 
tige. At week’s end, as the U.A.W. pre- 
pared to shift its attack to Ford, Detroit 
automakers were uncomfortably aware 
that it took more than an agreement with 


Walter Reuther to ensure peace in the 
auto industry. 
While tumult and hubbub reigned in 


U.A.W. councils. Detroit last week wound 
up its new model offerings with the in- 
troduction of the 1962 Buicks. As stand- 
ard equipment. the compact Special has 
a new (fog the U.S. auto industry) 135 
h.p.. cast-iron V-6 engine. which replaces 
the more aluminum V-S and 
cuts S1oo off last season's list prices. In 
styling, both the compact and standard 
Buicks are little changed, although the 
standard Buick’s extra inch in width and 
two to four in length lend it a lower, 
more massive look. 
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CummMINsS’ MILLER WITH New Vim (LEFT) & CONVENTIONAL D1 


CORPORATIONS 
Fair & Over-Square 


Grinding up Oregon's 12,000-ft. Canyon 
Creek Pass one recent evening. the drivers 
of three mammoth trailer trucks stared in 
astonishment as a Pacific Intermountain 
Express Co. rig with a huge load and a 
notably undersized engine compartment 
blithely pulled past them. Driving the 
P.I.E. truck was a power plant that 
marked a long step forward in U.S. engine 
design: the V8-265 Vine diesel turned out 
by Cummins Engine Co, of Co!vmbus. 
Ind. Built on a new (for diesels) over- 
square* design, the Vine is as much as 

4 smaller and lighter than other com- 
parable diesels. As a result, it will not 
only give truckers more miles to the gal- 
lon, but will also allow them to carry up 
to 10°; extra payload without violating 
state weight and length limits. 

Development of the Vine is one more 
step in a process that has enabled little 
(3,600 employees) Cummins Engine Co. 
to elbow aside the giants and carve out 
for itself of the L market for 
diesel truck engines. Cummins’ achieve- 
ment is all the more remarkable since it 
makes no trucks itself. must depend for 
its sales on the loyalty of truckers who 
specify Cummins engines when they order 
from the truck manufacturers (who would 
understandably prefer to install their own 
engines). In response to truckers’ de- 
mands, most of the major truckmakers— 
White. Mack, International Harvester and 
Ford—are readying chassis to accommo- 
date the Vine and its smaller stablemate, 
the V6-200 Vim. 

Road to Success. Behind Cummins’ re- 
markable success is an equally remarkable 
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man: Chairman Joseph Irwin Miller, 52. 

In an over-square engine, the cylinder bore 
is enlarged, creating a larger combustion cham 
ber for extra power, while the stroke of the 


piston is shortened, thus reducing and 


cylinder-wall wea 


piston 
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Profits are a byproduct. 
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A tall, gaunt, Christian intellectual, Mil- 
ler is the only layman ever to rise to the 
presidency of the National Council of 
Churches, and he runs his company in 
accordance with his belief that “being 
greedy and selfish is not the way to be 
happy and successful.” 

At college (Yale and Oxford), Miller 
studied Latin and Greek and aspired to 
architecture. But in 1934 he was called 
home to Columbus to take charge of the 
least promising of the wealthy Miller 
family’s far-flung enterprises: a consist- 
ently unprofitable plant that had been 
built to produce a new kind of diesel 
engine developed by the family chauffeur. 
By pressing tirelessly for mechanical per- 
fection of the diesel engine and touting 
its economy, Miller transmuted this white 
elephant into a golden goose. Though 
Cummins’ sales declined slightly to $64 
million in 1961's first half, the new en- 
gines should soon propel the company’s 
earnings to record highs. 

Ethics for Engines. Pressed for time 
by his church (he is a member of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ) and other business inter- 
ests, Miller leaves day-to-day direction of 
Cummins to President Don Tull, 55, does 
not even keep an office in the company’s 
Columbus plant. But it is Miller who 
makes the policy decisions and spurs on 
Cummins’ research and development de- 
partment. And all of Cummins’ operations 
are pervaded by Miller's pragmatic Chris- 
tianity. Some Miller principles: 

e Prorits. “The idea that the highest 
morality brings the lowest profit does not 
necessarily apply. If we concentrate on 
giving the consumer what he needs at a 
price favorable to him, profits roll in as a 
byproduct.” 

e Waces. “The ideal would be to pay the 


highest individual wages and have the 
lowest labor costs in the industry.” 

@ Unrons. “The union is a necessary pro- 
tection for the individual caught up in a 
vast machine—and it keeps management 
on its toes.” 

e Propvcts. “The temptation is to de- 
sign an engine that would cost you the 
least in tooling up. But it’s not the right 
engine for the owner. So this is immoral 
and self-defeating.” 

Christian Competition. Miller's prin- 
ciples pay off: Cummins’ high productivi- 
ty—and consequent low labor overhead— 
is one of its chief competitive advantages. 
Nor does Miller’s Christianity deter him 
from trying to beat the pants off a com- 
petitor by all honorable means. In fact, 
he believes that beating out a competi- 
tor constitutes a favor: “It stimulates 
him.” Miller himself was stimulated to 
develop the over-square engine by a Cat- 
erpillar Tractor Co. report that said flatly 
that it could not be done for diesels on a 
practical basis. Miller decided to show 
them that it could. 

Though the first fruits of his decision, 
Vim and Vine, promise to tighten Cum- 
mins’ hold on the big-truck market, 
the most important consequence of over- 
square design may prove to be two smaller 
Cummins engines—Val and Vit—which 
are compact enough to fit into medium 
trucks and autos. With Val and Vit, Mil- 
ler hopes to open up the huge “stop-and- 
go” market of light delivery vans and 
taxis, where a diesel’s durability and fuel 
economy have a distinct edge over gas 
engines. If he does, he may yet fulfill the 
dieselmakers’ dream of tapping a market 
so large that volume production would 
make a diesel as cheap to purchase as a 
gasoline engine. 


PERSONAL FILE 


e “We have avoided the frills and any route acquisitions for the 
sake of bigness alone,” says ex-Pilot Robert English Peach, 41, 
president of fast-rising Mohawk Airlines, which puddle-jumps be- 
tween the East Coast and the Great Lakes. With that formula and 
reliable service, Peach has lifted Mohawk's revenues from last 
year’s $10 million to this year’s rate of $15 million, and now he 
thinks the line is ready for calculated growth, Last week, in a 
complex deal that would make Mohawk the nation’s eighth biggest 
air carrier, Peach proposed to absorb the planes and key routes of 
low-skimming Northeast Airlines. If Northeast and the Govern- 
ment approve, Northeast’s southern routes would go to competing 


PEACH 


Eastern and National, while the three buyers would pay Northeast 


$23 million worth of stock, warrants and notes. 


© When directors of troubled Chrysler Corp. tapped Lynn Town- 
send, 42, as president (Time, Aug. 4), they gave him only one- 
third of the corporate power. Last week the other two-thirds was 
given to Executive Committee Chairman George Hutchinson 
Love, 61, who, as chairman of Pittsburgh’s Consolidation Coal 
Co., is also the nation’s biggest coalman, Chrysler's directors 
turned to Love because he is a proven comeback champion (his 
Consolidation is highly profitable despite the slump in coal). New 
Chairman Love will make policy and wield virtually the same 
powers as did former Chairman Lester Lum Colbert; Townsend 
will boss day-to-day operations, much as did former President 


William Newberg. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Jules Feiffer, 32, bestselling 
(Sick, Sick, Sick) cartoonist whose syndi- 
cated strip, Feiffer, satirizes the foibles of 
a generation bugged by Freud, Zen and 
the H-bomb; and Judith Sheftel, 31, 
American Heritage editor; in Manhattan. 





Married. Theodore Samuel (‘Ted’) 
Williams, 43, longtime Boston Red Sox 
slugger (“I'm still probably as good a hit- 
ter as there is around") turned Sears, 
Roebuck sales promotion star; and Lee 
Howard, 36, beauteous, blonde fashion 
model: both for the second time; in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Married. Alfred Corning Clark, 45, 
multimillionaire scion of the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine clan; and Alicja Darr (nee 
Kopezynska) Purdom, 30, Polish-born 
painter once stormily married to Cinemac- 
tor Edmund Purdom; he for the sixth 
time (in 20 years), she for the second; in 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Died. Dag Hjalmar Agne Carl Ham- 
marskjold, 56, second Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, a dauntless Swede 
who pursued peace but lived with con- 
flict; in a plane crash; near Ndola, North- 
ern Rhodesia (see THe WorLpD). 


Died. Marion Cecilia Davies (nee Dou- 
ras), 61, Hearstwhile empress of Holly- 
wood; of cancer; in Hollywood (see 
SHow Business). , 


Died. Earle Ensign Dickson, 68, long- 
time employee of New Jersey’s Johnson & 
Johnson surgical supply company who, 
while treating his wife's finger for a kitch- 
en knife mishap in 1920, inadvertently 
invented the Band-Aid, which eventually 
earned his firm $30 million in annual sales 
and Dickson a vice-presidency; after a 
long illness; in New Brunswick, N.J. 


Died. Monrad Charles (‘Mon’) Wall- 
gren, 70, soft-spoken New Deal Democrat 
from Washington State, a onetime jeweler 
and U.S. amateur billiards champion who 
rose successively to Congressman (1932- 
1940), Senator (1940-44) and Governor 
(1944-48), went into political eclipse aft- 
er he lost the 1948 gubernatorial race, was 
rejected by the Senate when Harry Tru- 
man nominated him to the National Se- 
curity Resources Board in 1949 but finally 
won confirmation as a member of the 
Federal Power Commission; as a conse- 
quence of injuries suffered in an auto 
accident in July; in Olympia, Wash. 


Died. Lieut. Colonel Oreste Pinto, 71, 
master Allied “spy catcher” in two wars, 
a Dutch-born counterintelligence expert 
whose command of 13 languages and tena- 
cious memory (“I can still remember not 
only what presents were given to me on 
my third birthday but who gave them and 
when they arrived”) led SHAEF Com- 
mander Dwight Eisenhower to hail him 
as “the greatest living authority on se- 
curity”; of chronic bronchitis; in London. 
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PORTRAIT OF FAMILY PROTECTION 
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Three Generations of the Woodard L. Pardue Family 
of Dallas, Texas, Protected by Bankers Life of Des Moines! 


The “Roaring Twenties” had just faded from the scene 
when Woodard L. Pardue, 19, and of Dallas, Texas, 
was married. Shortly thereafter, he purchased his first 
life insurance policy from Bankers Life. Today, three 
generations of the Pardue family are safeguarded by 
the distinctive insurance programming of Bankers Life. 

Woodard Pardue—a leading wholesale merchant— 
his son and business associate Leon R., sons Steven 
and Robert, grandchildren Donald and Terri — now 
enjoy the planned protection, security and peace of 
mind that is provided by this outstanding company in 
the field of insurance. 

This continuing confidence in Bankers Life graphi- 
cally illustrates the diligence and integrity with which 


this company protects and serves its policyholders. 
Since its beginning in 1879, Bankers Life has been 
first to introduce many insurance innovations, bring- 
ing greater security and peace of mind to millions of 
families. 

Bankers Life was the pioneer in offering Guaranteed 
Insurability, Group Permanent Insurance, Special 
“Wife Protection,” Flexible Policies, Widows Pension 
benefits and Deductible Hospital & Surgical Policies. 

You can quickly learn for yourself the advantages 
of distinctive insurance by Bankers Life of Des Moines. 
Call the Bankers Life Man in your community now 
or write to Bankers Life Company of Des Moines at 


the address below. 


OVER 3% BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE...OVER A BILLION DOLLARS IN ASSETS 


I and f, 
DISTINCTIVE AS A FINGERPRINT Se a tee ek 


BANKERS 
DES MOINES, 


Annuities * Accident & Sickness and Hospitalization Plans 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York to Los Angeles 
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@e no other company is just like 


COMPANY 


oS) Years 
Offering All Types of Personal Life Insurance * Group Insuronce 


°, < 
* servi’ 


r 
! 

: Bankers Life Company, Dept. T-91, Des Moines. Ta. 
| Please send me facts about your new “Insurability 
- Insurance” program. No cost or obligation. 
1 

! 

| 

| 

1 

1 

! 
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Frank Founding Father 


THe Apams Papers [Volumes | to 1V]— 
Edited by L. H. Butterfield—Harvard 
University Press ($30). 


On Novy, 18, 1755, an earthquake rum- 
bled through Braintree, Mass. Shaken 
awake by the tremors, a 20-year-old 
schoolteacher was so impressed that he 
forthwith began a diary (“The house 
seemed to rock and reel’). These 
scratched words were the first of what was 
to become one of the great avalanches of 
words in U.S. history. The schoolteach- 
er was John Adams, who became the 
U.S.’s Vice President, its second 





first 
President, and the patriarch of a remark- 
able clan of statesmen and historians that 
ranged from his son, John Quincy Adams 
the sixth President, to Charles Francis 
Adams,* Secretary of the Navy under 
President Hoover. In his diary, an auto- 
biography and letters by the hundreds, 
John Adams chronicled his career, set the 
firm pattern for his descendants of mak- 
ing history with one hand and writing 
about it with the other. Down through 
the generations, the members of the fam- 
ily faithfully sent their own papers to the 
Stone Library in Quincy, Mass., where 
John Adams made his last home. 

Under the provisions of a family trust 
the papers of all the Adamses were held 
in private until 1954, when they were 
turned over to the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Soc iety. True Inc. contributed $2509,- 
000 to the project of editing the works 
which turned out to cover more than five 
miles of microfilm. After six years of 
study, a team of scholars under American 
History Authority L. H. Butterfield be- 
gins publication with four volumes that 
contain the diary and autobiography of 
John Adams. 

"Uncommon Enterprize."’ As a young 
man, John Adams fancied the ladies, and 
advised his nieces to practice the good 
old New England custom of bundling. In 
at the age of 23, Adams vowed 
mightily: “Shall I sleep away my whole 70 
Years? No by every Thing I swear I will 
renounce the Contemplative, and betake 
myself to an active roving Life by Sea or 
Land, or else I will attempt some un- 
common unexpected Enterprize in Law.” 

True to his word, Adams became one 
of the best lawyers in Boston. At the 
Continental Congresses, he helped shape 
the Declaration of Independence. Dur- 
ing the war years, he tangled with the 
best European minds as a member of the 
mission to France along with Benjamin 
Franklin, later served as the first U.S. 
Minister to the Court of St. James's. 

Though Adams became skilled in the 
subtleties of diplomacy, he remained at 
heart a pragmatic, hidebound Yankee 
who viewed Europe’s sophisticated socie- 





759. 


Whose son, the fourth Charles Francis Ad 
ams, is chairman of the board of the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co, 
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ty with suspicion. Far from being awed 
by Franklin, who was lionized by the 
French, Adams found the old man to be 
more interested in wining and dining than 
in the job of persuading the French to 
help the embattled young nation fight 
against the British. “The Life of Dr. 
Franklin was a Scene of continual disci- 
pation,” wrote Adams. “He came home 
at all hours from Nine to twelve O Clock 
at night.” Though Adams faithfully re- 
corded the best of the bawdy jokes he 
heard, his New England morality was 
shocked when a French lady leaned across 
the dinner table and asked him to ex- 
plain, as an obviously direct descendant 


—* 





Joun AbAMs 
produced an 


Tremors avalanche. 
of Adam, how the first man and woman 
“found out the Art of lying together.” 
Adams did his best “to set a brazen face 
against a brazen face,’ explained it was a 
simple matter of instinet, But later upon 
reflection he wrote: “If such are the man- 
Women of Rank, Fashion and 
Reputation in France, they can never 
support a Republican Government. We 
must therefore take care not to 
import them into America.” 

Amidst the diplomatic whirl, he could 
always spare a thought for his farm back 
in Quincy, invariably took time to inves- 
tigate the quality of the local manure. 
The English manure was fine, wrote 
Adams, “but it is not equal to mine, 
which I composed of Horse Dung from 
Bracketts stable in Boston, Marsh Mud 
from the sea shore and Street Dust, from 
the Plain at the Foot of Pens hill.” The 
Europeans found him “a Character.” 


ners ol 


great 


Where to Stop? For all his virtues as 
a dedicated reporter on his own life and 
thoughts, Adams had his shortcomings. 
His slapdash autobiography ends in 1780. 
He inexplicably stopped writing at cer- 
tain key points in his career, including 
the years of his presidency (1797-1801). 
Unfortunately, the editors failed to pro- 
vide any commentary bridging sections of 
the diary, faithfully left in reams of ma- 
terial that glaze the eye of the nonhisto- 
rian. To fill in the gaps and round out the 
man, readers will have to wait until the 
editors of The Adams Papers publish 
John Adams’ witty, newsy letters as part 
of the 20 volumes or so that will be de- 
voted to family correspondence. 

In all, the editors guess that there may 
be roo volumes to be mined out of the 
varied writings of the Adams family, al- 
though they have set themselves the cut- 
off date of 1889. the year of the death of 
Abigail Brooks Adams, wife of Charles 
Francis Adams, who was Minister to 
the Court of St. James’s during the Civil 
War, and the last of old John’s grandsons. 
This will exclude the contributions of 
Historian Henry Adams (The Education 
of Henry Adams), the most elegant of 
family stylists. But, given the indefati- 
gable energy of the Adamses down to 
this day, the editors apparently concluded 
that they would have to stop somewhere, 
before new production outran the presses. 


The Flight of the King 


Hoy Week (541 pp.) 
—Putnam ($5.75). 


France breeds way 
Australia breeds tennis players—and fol- 
lows their careers with almost equal at- 
tention. “The French tend to think of the 
Russian Revolution as a step in the 
intellectual development of André Gide,” 
cracked British Historian D. W. Brogan 
recently, “and of the Chinese Revolution 
as an incident in the literary career of 
André Malraux.” 

By this reckoning, Communism and the 
Resistance movement were the major epi- 
sodes in the education of France's bril- 
liant Poet-Essayist-Novelist Louis Ara- 
gon, 63. Aragon was always in revolt; 
before he became a Communist in 1927, 
he was one of the daddies of Dadaism and 
switched later to the surrealist move- 
ment. As an underground fighter, he 
fought with conspicuous gallantry against 
the Nazis. After the war, Aragon became 
anchor man on the French Communists’ 
intellectual first team. Unlike fellow 
Communist Jean Paul Sartre—who has 
often strayed off the Red reservation— 
Aragon has dutifully echoed the party 
line, served on Stalin Prize committees, 
edited party papers, written party poems 


Louis Aragon 


intellectuals the 





and eaten party crow. 

Politically, Aragon is as devoted a 
party man as ever, but as a novelist, at 
least, he seems to have taken temporary 
leave from Communism’s — orientation 
classes; in Holy Week, the familiar 
Marxist missionizing is mercifully absent. 

When the novel appeared in France 
Critic Claude Mauriac, 


two years ago, 
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son of Novelist Francois Mauriac, hailed 
it as marking “the return of Aragon 
to the literary fold . .. His non-Com- 
munist colleagues—this is to say prac- 
tically the whole body of French writ- 
ers—have once again recognized him as 
one of them—even as a member of the 
first rank.” 

The Flying Eagle. The Holy Week of 
which Aragon writes is the chaotic. rain- 
drenched and rumor-filled week between 
Palm Sunday and Easter in 1815. Napo- 
leon, having just escaped from Elba, was 
marching up to Paris to begin the histor- 
ic Hundred Days. which were to end with 
Waterloo. And as Napoleon approached— 
“the Eagle flying from steeple to steeple.” 
rallying to his standard the regiments 
sent against himn—King Louis NVIII. fat 
and fatuous. was fleeing north toward the 
Belgian border amid a confusion of loyal 
musketeers and grenadiers. 

Aragon’s story follows the fleeing King, 
and it often bogs down in its crowd of 
characters like one of the King’s over- 
laden carriages, choked with anxious 
courtiers. Not even Aragon’s hero, a 
musketeer who dotes on his horse and his 
fancy uniform, matters much. The scenes 
are the thing—scenes of moiling confu- 
sion and moral disintegration. observed 
with the sharp eve and tongue of a poet 
who was a soldier at Dunkirk and re- 
turned England to fight until he 
was captured on the day before the fall 
of France. 

Insistent Drum. Frenchmen can read 
more than history in Holy Week. They 
can read of a France beset tar more sorely 
than she is 
populated by 





trom 


white and de- 
Napoleon's wars, split by 


today led 








divided loyalties and false dreams—and 
find consolation for today’s troubles in 
the knowledge that within two genera- 
tions, France was to rise again to lead 
the Continent. In one of the disconcert- 
ing asides to the reader with which he 
interrupts his narrative. Aragon writes 
“Perhaps this book falsely. only appar- 
ently, turned toward the is only a 
great quest of the future on my part; 
perhaps it is only that last view of the 
world in which 1 merely need to burst 
my everyday clothes, the clothes of all 
my days. And perhaps that vhy, as I 
progress from Palm Sunday vard East- 
er, one word is heard more and more 
often in my prose—a distant ut 
first. like a striking of the ground trans- 
mitted by the earth. barely idible, a 


word ceaselessly repeated, which beats 





like an insistent drum, now iffled. now 
unmuffled—the future.’ 
The Great American Goth 
H. L. MeNckeN ON Music (222 pp.)— 
A selection by Louis Cheslock—Knopt 
($4.50). 
Letters OF H. L. Mencken (506 pp.}— 
Selected and onnotated by Guy J. 


Forqgue—Knopf ($7.95). 


There are only two kinds of must 
German music and bad music. Puccini 
was the best of the wops. His aim was 
entertain well-fed folk after dinner—-and 
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he did it very competently. Verdi is not 
to be heard sober, but with a few whiskies 
under my belt I enjoy the last act of 
Il Trovatore. Chopin is a sugar-teat: 
his music is excellent on rainy afternoons 
in Winter, with the fire burning, the shak- 
er full and the girl somewhat silly. 

The whisky tenor is unmistakable. To 
the late H. L. Mencken. iconoclastic po- 
lemic was the choicer part of criticism. 
His aim was to high-browbeat “the pop- 
ulace’” with a club: to fight American 
Gothic, Mencken became the great Amer- 
ican Goth, All of this. and more 
pleasantly apparent in two 
Mencken samplers. in which he plays at 
two of his favorite critic 
and man-of-letters. 

Awed Wobbler. His interest in music 
started early (piano) ad = continued 
through the rest of Mencken's life; once 


is made 
excellent 


roles—music 








ce C KANGE rie 


H. L. MENCKEN ( 1946) 
Back to Boobus 


americonus. 


a week he played with the Saturday Night 
Club. a group of Baltimore amateurs and 
professionals who met to drink beer and 
wobble through everything from Funiculi, 
Funicula to the Brahms Second 
Mencken's writings on music, 
which appeared in his newspaper columns 
and in the two magazines he edited 
(Smart Set and American Mercury), show 
neither the musical erudition of Britain's 
Ernest Newman nor the impeccable taste 
of that other musical iconoclast. George 
Bernard Shaw. Mencken's ears were pret- 
ty well shut to the 2oth century: Stravin- 
sky, he insisted. “never had a 
idea in his life 
“tin-pot 


Svm- 
phon y. 





musical 
and Schoenberg was a 
revolutionist’” dealing in “ca- 
cophony.” But he knew the music of the 
great rgth century German symphonists 
almost note-perfectly, and he regarded 
them with an awe curious in a man so 
intoxicated with words. He once wrote to 
a friend Id rather have written the 


first movement of Beethoven's Eroica 
than the Song of Solomon; it is not only 
far more beautiful, it is also far 
profound. A better man wrote it.” 

To other composers—even his beloved 
Germans—he was less kind. On Haydn 
“The feelings that he put into tone were 
{those of] a country pastor, a rather 
civilized stockbroker. When he wept it 
vas the tears of a woman who has dis- 
covered another wrinkle.” Tchaikovsky's 
music was “as hollow as a bull by an 
archbishop.” Chopin reminded him of 
“two embalmers at work upon a minor 
poet.” and Richard Strauss of “Old Home 
Week in Gomorrah.’ 

Revealing List. Mencken strikes the 
same strident tone in the soq letters culled 
by Editor Forgue from his massive cor- 
15,000. “Of my inven- 
tions.” he once wrote. “I am vainest of 
Bible Belt. beoboisie, smuthound and 
Boobus americanus.” The list is revealing. 
It bears the date and the outdatedness of 
the ‘2os. along with such storied 
as bathtub gin, the Black Bottom and 
the Stutz Bearcat. The fate of a success- 


more 


respondence ot 


fossils 


ful iconoclast is to be buried with the 
icons he smashed. 
As the man of letters. Mencken per- 


formed like a field marshal. firing off 
communiqués to writers such as F, Scott 
Fitzgerald and James Joyce as if they 
were his personal shock troops on the 
battle fronts of civilization. “Bully news!” 
he wrote to Theodore Dreiser upon the 
novelist’s completion of Jennie Gerhardt. 
The Teddy Roosevelt-styled pep talk con- 
tinues: “Give the game a fair trial: you 
have got the goods, and soon or late the 
fact will penetrate the skulls of those who 
have anything within.” But Ezra Pound, 
of all writers, aroused his fury: “Every- 
thing you say has been said before, first 
by the patriots, then by the Ku 
Kluxers, then by the anti-saloon League 
Brethren.” 


war 


Mencken's epigrams, some pithy, some 
potty, stud the letters 
>A moralist is one who holds that 


every human act must be either right or 
wrong, and that 99° of them are wrong.” 
> “Democracy seems to be founded upon 
the inferior man’s envy of his superior 
of the man who is having a better time.” 
> “It is only an aristocracy that is ever 
tolerant. The masses are invariably cock 
sure, suspicious. furious and tyrannical. 

Somewhere to the right of Babbitt and 
far more self-righteous. Mencken 
a creative mind. The three major intlu- 
ences on his own thought were Nietzsche, 
Shaw and Ibsen, about each of whom he 
wrote before he was 30. In Mencken's 
hands, their ideas were strangely 
formed, Nietzsche's Superman became a 
boob baiter. Shaw's Life Force became 
a kind of endless capacity for drinking 
beer. And Ibsen's realism became a soph- 
omore’s nihilism (“Life is quite meaning- 
spectacle without purpose or 
moral”). However faulty, Mencken was 
an idea carrier, and his prose was con- 
tagious. After Mencken, not every U.S. 
citizen was cosmopolitan, but none could 
be wholly provincial again. 
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The Devil's Eye. Don Juan, as resusci- 
tated by Sweden's Director Ingmar Berg- 
man, comes up from Hell on a mission 
of seduction and falls calamitously in 
love with an average 20th century girl. 
A laboriously symbolized comedy that 
flashes intermittently with brilliant in- 
sights into the heights and depths of life. 

Come September. A pleasantly wacky 
new twist to the ancient game of belling 
the wolf, with Rock Hudson as an Ameri- 
can millionaire who once a year visits his 
Italian mistress (Gina Lollobrigida) at 
his palatial villa on the Italian Riviera. 

A Thunder of Drums, the best western 
so far in 1961, is three kinds of a durn 
good show: 1) a flawed but earnest at- 
tempt to portray the making of a man 
and a soldier; 2) a carefully untheatrical, 
affectionately vernacular attempt to re- 
vive the daily life of a frontier fort in the 
1870s; 3) a masterly attempt to show 
what fighting Indians was really like. 

Ada. Despite an overly cute central 
idea and the flim-flamboyance of Star 
Susan) Hayward, competent script) and 
direction make this a pleasant political 
comedy about the road from bawdyhouse 
to Governor's mansion. 

Blood and Roses. Filmed at the Em- 
peror Hadrian's villa outside Rome under 
the direction of Roger Vadim (And God 
Created Woman), this eerie tale of a lady 
vampire is the most subtle, careful and 
beautiful of the current crop of chillers. 

Homicidal. Made in imitation of Hitch- 
cock’s Psycho, it surpasses its model in 
structure, suspense and = sheer nervous 
drive. 

The Honeymoon Machine. It is really 
the Hollywood machine, in a rare mo- 
ment of felicitous clank, turning out the 
slick, quick, funny film for which it was 
designed—in this case, about three young 
people who use a computer to assault the 
casino in Venice. 

The Parent Trap. The delightful story 
of teen-age twins who try to kid their 





divorced parents into remarrying—both 
twins played by Hayley Mills, biggest 
child star since Temple and a_ better 


actress than Shirley was. 

The Sand Castle. In a charming but 
not cloyingly sweet story, a little boy 
builds a castle of sand so stunning that it 
merits inclusion in Sir Bannister Fletcher's 
History of Architecture, while the camera 
roams in satiric asides among the flesh 
castles strewn on the beach. 


“TELEVISION. 


Wed., Sept. 27 

Steve Allen Show (ABC, 7:30-8:30 
p.m.).° PrRemiire, New season, new net- 
work, old company. 

Victor Borge Special (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). 
A special program hails the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Danish funnyman’s discovery 
of Americu. Hermione Gingold (with 
her cello) and Concert Pianist Leonid 
Hambro are guests. 

Carnegie Hall Salutes Jack Benny 
(CBS, 10-11 p.m.). A tribute to the em- 
inent violinist, taped last April. With Isaac 
Stern, Van Cliburn, Eugene Ormandy and 
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the Philadelphia Orchestra, Benny Good- 
man and his sextet, and Roberta Peters. 


Thurs., Sept 28 

J.F.K. Report (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
The New Frontier, discussed by Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, Senators 
Mike Mansfield and Everett Dirksen, Rep- 
resentatives John McCormack and Charles 
Halleck and news commentators. 

Hazel (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). PREMIERE. 
Situation comedy with Shirley Booth as a 
lovably obstreperous domestic. 


Fri., Sept. 29 

Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). SEASON Premiere. Guests: Harry 
Belafonte and Rosemary Clooney, Color. 

Father of the Bride (CBS, 9:30-10 
p.m.). Premi=Re. A new comedy series 
based on the Edward Streeter novel. Leon 
Ames plays the title role. 


Sat., Sept. 30 
Magic Ranch (ABC, 11:30 a.m.-noon). 
Children’s program, given over entirely to 
sleight-of-hand tricks, illusions, conjurings 
and other magical marvels. 


Sun., Oct. 1 


Adlai Stevenson Reports (ABC, 3-3:30 
p.m.). Premiiee. The U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations begins biweekly 
résumés of international events. 

Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
SEASON Premizre. Brigitte Bardot, Jackie 
Gleason and Gene Kelly in Paris, Bing 
Crosby and Bob Hope in London, Phil 
Silvers and the McGuire Sisters in New 
York, belly dances in Istanbul, and trave- 
logues from Rome to Hong Kong. 


Mon., Oct. 2 


Calendar (CBS, 10-10:30 a.m.). PRE- 
Mizre, A new daily program for women 
with news and news features as its target. 


Tues., Oct. 3 


Calvin and the Colonel (ABC, 8:30-9 
p.m.). Premizre. Cartoon series with the 
voices of Freeman Gosden and Charles 
Correll, the original Amos ‘n’ Andy. 


| BOOKS 


Best Reading 

Selected Tales, by Nikolai Leskov, In 
this well translated collection, U.S. read- 
ers can sample the half-world of firebirds, 
angels and demons of the old Russian 
skaz—a narrative form which the author 
made famous in his own country. 

Faces in the Water, by Janct Frame. 
Sharing the sensitivity and control of her 
compatriots Katherine Mansfield and Syl- 
via Ashton-Warner, this New Zealand au- 
thor has written a brilliant, largely auto- 
biographical novel about nine long years 
in a mental institution, with cool sym- 
pathy and warm love for the sane and 
insane alike. 

When My Girl Comes Home, by V. S. 
Pritchett. In these short stories, a first-rate 
writer and critic (Britain's New States- 
man), with a gift for spotting the seeds 
of madness in the most prosaic minds, 
catches his characters in mid-flight’ with 
the bright, startled vividness of an explod- 
ing flashbulb. 

Franny and Zooey, by J. D. Salinger. 
The author's first work in hardcover since 





Nine Stories (1953), a reprinting of two 
long New Yorker stories about the sev- 
en prodigious Glass siblings, is a joyous, 
balanced, masterly book, convoluted and 
mystical enough to fuel dormitory debates 
for several seasons. 

The Age of Reason Begins, by Will ond 
Ariel Durant. In the first volume of a 
trilogy with which he hopes to compiete 
his formidable Story of Civilization, the 
author (assisted by his wife) examines 
the 16th and 17th centuries with admira- 
bly balanced but sometimes passionless 
rationalism. 

Kidnap, by George Waller. This metic- 
ulous account adds nothing to what is 
known about the Lindbergh kidnaping, 
but it summarizes well the bizarre, tragic 
events of crime and capture. 

Ippolita, by Alberto Denti di Pirajino. 
Highly reminiscent of The Leopard, and 
written, as was that excellent novel, by an 
aging Sicilian duke, /ppolita draws an 
evocative portrait of semifeudal Italian so- 
ciety amid the first revolutionary stirrings 
in the early 19th century. The author de- 
picts princes, peasants and his  skinflint 
heroine with melodramatic gusto, but his 
most exact and memorable character is 
the past itself. 

An End to Glory, by Pierre-Henri Si- 
mon. Writing an eloquent antiwar tract 
in the form of a novel, the author re- 
counts the agony of a French professional 
soldier who, in Algeria, comes to believe 
that his is an ignoble role in a shameful 
war, 

The Road Past Mandalay, by John 
Masters. Another face of war—the pride 
and nobility of fighting men at their best 
—is the concern of the author, who tells, 
more convincingly than in any of his 
novels, of his World War I service with 
the Indian army in the East. 


Best Sellers 
(yf previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 
. The Agony and the Eestasy, 
Stone (1)° 
To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 
. The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (6) 
. Mila 18, Uris (3) 
. Tropic of Cancer, Miller (5) 
6. The Winter of Our Discontent, 
Steinbeck (4) 
7. The Edge of Sadness, 
O'Connor (7) 
&. Franny and Zooey, Salinger (9) 
9. Rembrandt, Schmitt (8) 
0. Clock Without Hands, 
McCullers 


NONFICTION 


. The Making of the President 1960, 
White (2) 
2. A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (4) 
' 3. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 
4. Inside Europe Today, Gunther (3) 
‘ S. Russia and the West under Lenin 
and Stalin, Kennan (7) 
. Ring of Bright Water, 
Maxwell (6) 
. The New English Bible (5) 
8. The Sheppard Murder Case, 
Holmes (8) 
' 9, The Spanish Civil War, Thomas 
' 10. Nobody Knows My Name, 
Baldwin (10) 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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Jefferson Davis toasts Gen. Morgan and his bride 


The Pride of the Confederacy was present at John Hunt Morgan’s marriage in Murtrec sboro, 1862. Many 


joined President Davis in honoring the bride and groom, What 


Old Crow, the bourbon Morgan himself wrote was “a 


better whiskey with which to celebrate than 


ood as ever went down your throat ‘ 








Taste t the Greatness of 





' 
OLD CROW l ight -Mild-86 Proof Kentucky Bourbon 


LerrucKy srnatet There has never been a bourbon the 
non wurst! 


equal of historic Old Crow 
Baia Foday, as in the past, straight bourbon is the most popular of all 


whiskies—and Kentucky's Old Crow is the outstanding 


leader. Taste its greatne tonight 
AMERICA’S MOST 


2 
ne a i y - | . G 7) iz ” ~+y 7 
PREFERRED BOURRON Vie Jradlel Same th Bourbon 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO FRANKFORT, KY DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONA DISTILLER PRODUCTS 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF HILTON HOTELS 


Bese 


ce 
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Friend of the Family 


nioyv the Priendaliutess and courtesy of 


You'll 
Hilton Service. There’s welcome in the way the 
doormen serve you and room clerks greet you. 
The bellmen, captains, waiters and maids strive 


to please. Beh the scenes are chefs preparing 


baw Li Blanche 


t Card. For applica 
edit Corporation, 8544 


Whereve 


tion \ e Hilt 
Sunset Bouley 


marvelous meals . housekeepers 


»perators, maintenance men purchasing 

and scores of other people. Room service, ban- 
quet managers, valets, inte ters and even 
babysitters—they're here when you need them 
Whether it’s in Texas, California, Spain, Egvpt 


at any of the 46 Hilton Hotels and Inns around 
CONRAD N. HILTON 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE « T 


CHIC 


the world, the service is always the same... 


friendly and courteous, personal yet unobtrusive. 





